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Warm-up for 1948 

For the most part the elections held on Tuesday, No- 
vember 4, were local in interest and significance and 
too much sheuld not be read into them. The contest, 
however, for the Kentucky governorship was largely 
fought on a national issue—the Taft-Hartley Act—and 
the overwhelming victory of Democratic Representative 
Earle C. Clements, who voted against the bill in Congress, 
may be a straw in the wind. Political dopesters are point- 
ing out, also, that when the Republicans poll more than 
forty-seven per cent of the vote in this normally Demo- 
cratic State, the situation nationally looks none too good 
for the Democrats. With almost the entire vote tabulated, 
it appears that the Republican candidate, State Attorney 
General Eldon S. Dummit, missed this percentage by a 
good margin. The vote in New York State may be sig- 
nificant, too. In addition to filling three or four vacancies 
in the Assembly, the Democrats elected mayors in several 
normally Republican up-state cities, including Lockport, 
Niagara Falls and Schenectady. They also captured con- 
trol of the city council in Buffalo, which had been Re- 
publican, by fourteen to one. Decent-minded voters in 
both parties will welcome the returns from Mississippi 
where Representative John Rankin, the demagogic white- 
supremacy champion, ran a bad fifth in the race to fill 
the Senate vacancy caused by the death of Theodore 
Bilbo. 


John G. Winant 

There is little to be gained by moralizing over suicides. 
When we are confronted with an event like the suicide 
of John G. Winant, former Ambassador of the United 
States to Great Britain and former Governor of New 
Hampshire, a man apparently enjoying everything that 
could be reaped of dignity, of honor and nobility of 
character at the height of a long and useful life, it would 
be idle on our part to try to probe into the reasons for 
the calamity. Yet it is not out of place to allow such a 
catastrophe to remind us of a simple and necessary truth. 
In the course of the life of every man, particularly those 
who are most gifted and who are most favored by 
nature’s bounty, there arrives sooner or later a time when 
all earthly comfort is withdrawn. All of us, one time or 
another, pass through certain dark places. The time to 
prepare for such events is not when the shadows gather 
and human forces fail but when the sun is shining and 
strength is at its height, when the mind is clear and the 
blood flows vigorously, and there are no clouds on the 
horizon. With supreme wisdom, with the experience of 
centuries and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, our 
mother the Church has provided a method by which 
men and women can be made ready far in advance for 
sich a day. This is the annual retreat. Those who go 
down into the depths of their own souls in peace and 


simplicity and holy joy during the few days of the 
retreat find that when the dark hour comes light will be 
shining and there will be a hand to hold them, a vision 
to guide them and a sure ground on which to tread. 
Increase of suicides is alarming. It is one of the signs 
of the materialism of our epoch. But let none of us forget 
to learn to be alone with God, seek His grace and for- 
giveness, find out our own weakness and become friends 
of Jesus Christ while the time is provided. Out of the 


- darkness of a confused, materialistic world we can draw 


a lesson that hundreds of thousands of Catholic laymen 
and women all over the world are drawing at the present 
time: the great value of retreats as a certain preparation 
against a moral and spiritual collapse. 


Endorsing Palestine partition 

The heavy and complex problem of Palestine moved 
toward a solution through the revised position taken by 
the United States at the UN General Assembly. With- 
drawing its proposal for the establishment of a UN con- 
stabulary force to keep order before the partition takes 
effect, this country urged that Great Britain, as the 
mandatory Power, continue its mandate until the author- 
ity could be transferred to the proposed Jewish and Arab 
states. Herschel V. Johnson, U.S. representative, pro- 
posed that the partition take effect on July 1, 1948. At 
the same time, he suggested that while a detailed plan 
of the partition is being drafted, Jewish immigration into 
the nascent Jewish state be permitted at the rate of 6,250 
a month, as recommended by the majority plan a few 
weeks ago. Furthermore, Mr. Johnson elaborated to what 
extent the United Nations should participate during 
the transition period. A small UN commission, headed 
by a High Commissioner, would work jointly with the 
British administration, while the “shadow governments” 
of the two emerging states would be in process of forma- 
tion. But the implementation of the United States plan 
depends largely upon two principal questions: 1) the 
attitude of the Palestinian Arabs, so far opposed to the 
partition plan; 2) the willingness of Great Britain, which 
has repeatedly refused to implement any solution un- 
aided, to continue its administration under the proposed 
terms. Admitting the possibility of sporadic acts of vio- 
lence on the part of the Arabs, the American delegate 
doubted, however, whether they would resort to acts of 
war against a member of the United Nations. Regarding 
Great Britain, Mr. Johnson expressed the hope that it 
would accept this responsibility, and would do its duty 
as honorably as it has done in India. While the U.S. 
stand is admittedly still subject to some modification, it 
seems evident that the Department of State views this 
proposal as workable and of a nature to command the 
approval of world opinion. Ever since the Balfour Dec- 
laration of 1917, United States policy toward Palestine 
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has favored establishment of a national home for Jews 
in that country. Soviet Russia’s attitude toward Palestine 
was indicated in a Soviet proposal running contrary to 
the American plan. It called for complete British sur- 
render of the mandate by the end of this year. The pro- 
posed Jewish and Arab states would use “armed militia” 
under UN supervision to keep order until full indepen- 
dence is established. 


Blessings of the Church 

The first chapter of the Book of Genesis closes with 
the statement that “God saw all things He had made 
and they were very good.” So they were, for the all-good 
Creator could not have made anything which did not in 
some way reflect His own limitless perfection. He gave, 
moreover, to the highest creature of all the intellect and 
will whereby lesser material creation could be employed 
in the praise and service of the Maker. Man could use 
these things as stepping-stones to his own salvation. Of 
course, with original sin the process began of turning the 
basically good material creation to evil ends. But in the 
reconstructed order made possible by Christ’s redemp- 
tive death, material creation took on new significance. 
As if to show its importance and to re-educate man in 
its correct use, Christ selected from the world of matter 
such prosaic things as water and oil to be instruments 
of the life-giving grace conferred in the sacraments. Wine 
and bread He changed into His own Body and Blood. 
Consequently His Church, not possessed of the power to 
add new sacraments, imitated her Founder’s example by 
setting aside and offering to God all variety of simple 
material things devoted to good and useful ends. Over 
the centuries her blessings have been bestowed on every- 
thing from sick animals and new-planted seed to air- 
planes and houses. No Manichean, the well-instructed 
Christian easily sees the importance of this sacramental- 
ism. He realizes that the blessed and consecrated objects 
take on new significance in the continuous struggle with 
himself, the world around and the fallen angelic hier- 
archy. To rural dwellers close to God’s unspoiled land- 
scape the blessings have a special meaning when growing 
plants and animals are made their objects. They in par- 
ticular, but other Christians as well, will be grateful for 
the new authentic translations of many of the Church’s 
blessings contained in a little booklet published by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference (3801 Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines 12, Iowa). Bishop J. H. Schlarman 
of Peoria is the translator of the prayers in With the 
Blessing of the Church, the booklet’s instructive title. 
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Britain rebukes Labor Party 

Any way you look at it, the results of the municipal 
elections in Britain add up to a sharp reversal for the 
Labor Government. It is true that Laborites have not 
lost a single Parliamentary seat to the Conservatives in 
thirty-one by-elections held since the summer of 1945. 
It is true that only one-third of the seats on municipal 
councils were contested this year. It is true, also, that 
Mr. Attlee’s Government retains the confidence of Par. 
liament. But the fact that so many people took the trouble 
to vote in local elections, that national issues were 
stressed during the campaign, that the proportions of 
Conservative victory were so large, indicates, as the Lon. 
don Times said editorially, an “expression of dissatisfac. 
tion with the Government’s record.” The next few weeks 
will reveal whether they also show that the Labor Cab. 
inet, in Winston Churchill’s words, is attempting to “goy- 
ern without the moral support and against the will of 
the people.” It is one thing for a people, weary of sacri- 
fices and restrictions, to give voice to its dissatisfaction 
in a moment of impatience and chastise the party in 
power. It is a totally different affair to accept the pro- 
gram of the opposition and vote it into power. We are 
inclined to agree with those observers who see in the 
British elections less a vote for the Conservatives than 
a vote against the manner in which the Attlee Govern. 
ment has administered the program to which it is pledged. 
After all, only a few weeks before the municipal elec- 
tions the Conservatives announced that they had no in- 
tention of denationalizing the coal industry or the Bank 
of England. The limited socialization attempted so far 
by the Labor Government was no more the issue than 
was communism. The issue was the economic crisis and 
the new restrictions imposed to deal with it. The voters 
felt that the Government could have done a more efficient 


job. 


Showdown in UAW 

The refusal of R. J. Thomas, one of the two vice- 
presidents of the United Auto Workers, to sign the non- 
communist affidavit required by the Taft-Hartley Act is 
ostensibly based on principle and has no connection with 
labor pelitics. But practically all the labor leaders in the 
country are opposed in principle to this requirement, 
and they have fulfilled it, under protest, only because 
non-compliance would bring a greater evil. If the officials 
refuse to sign, their unions are not permitted to appear 
on the ballot in representation elections, a circumstance 
which nullifies expensive organizing campaigns and 
exposes them to raids from rival unions. Hence the 
determination of the UAW executive board, announced 
on October 31, to file the required affidavits. By refusing 
to abide by this majority decision, Mr. Thomas would 
appear to be making a last desperate bid to capture 
President Reuther’s job at the UAW Convention, which 
opened November 9 in Atlantic City. If such is the 
strategy, it will certainly fail, since a majority of the dele- 
gates have a keener appreciation of the welfare of their 
union than Mr. Thomas seems to have. With President 
Reuther virtually assured of re-election, the only real 
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jssue at the Convention—and it is a momentous one—is 
control of the executive board. If Mr. Reuther wins the 
board, the repercussions in the CIO will be salutary and 
far-reaching. They will be salutary, too, throughout the 
industry if automotive management has the good sense 
to realize that the UAW President is a thoroughly honest 
and intelligent gentleman who has the real interest of the 
industry at heart. 


Pope urges support of United Nations 

While an apparently purely verbal decision was being 
reached by the United Nations last week when the General 
Assembly issued its implied rebuke to the Union of South 
Africa, a voice from outside the Organization was heard 
urging continued faith in the “world tribune.” By a vote 
of 41 to 10, with four abstentions, the General Assembly 
urged the Union of South Africa to submit a trusteeship 
agreement for Southwest Africa. This former German 
colony has been administered as a mandate by the Union, 
which now seeks to annex it unconditionally. While the 
majority refused to go along with India’s contention that 
the Union has a legal obligation to put the mandate 
under the new trusteeship system, it did contend in effect 
that there was a moral obligation to do so. It is unlikely, 
however, that the Union of South Africa, though smarting 
under the mildly expressed rebuke, will pay any more 
attention to it than it did to a similar resolution passed 
last year. During this same week the Holy Father, in 
apparent allusion to the inconclusive debates that have 
characterized the United Nations actions thus far, con- 
ceded that the world should not overestimate the “imme- 
diate and probable possibilities of this world tribune.” 
At the same time he emphasized the obligation of all 
those working for peace to support the United Nations. 
“Nobody,” he said, “who has taken to his breast, as a 
sacred obligation, the fight for a worthy peace should re- 
nounce the use of this possibility, however limited it 
may be, to stir up the conscience of the world from a 
place so high and so clear.” The Pope spoke on the occa- 
sion of receiving the credentials of the new Minister of 
El Salvador, Antonio Alvarez Vidaurre. 


Toward an authoritarian press in Argentina 

The latest move of President Peron regarding news- 
print distribution bodes no good for a free press in 
Argentina. By a new decree the Buenos Aires Govern- 
ment has authorized the Finance Ministry to appropriate 
2,000,000 pesos ($500,000) for the “acquisition and 
expropriation” of newsprint. The main purpose of the 
measure is to increase the Government’s monopoly and 


_ thereby deprive potential critics of the Government of 


much-needed print. Cloaked in legalistic form, the new 
scheme is so devised that it would facilitate the entry of 
blocked newsprint, provided the newspaper owners sell a 
variable percentage of it to the Government. For instance, 
La Prensa, the most liberal organ in Argentina, was 
asked for fifty per cent of its imported newsprint, while 
El Mundo was asked to sell only thirty per cent of its 
two shipments. The Government can re-sell the newsprint 
at a six-per-cent brokerage fee. What is more dangerous, 








nothing prevents it from selling only to newspapers that 
support President Peron. Following publication of the 
decree, the Government immediately requested all print- 
ing establishments to inform sellers of duty-free paper 
as to the exact purpose for which the newsprint is used. 
To this end, all papers are ordered to carry the address 
of their printer, or be subject to confiscation. This legal 
measure is interpreted as aimed directly at opposition 
papers critical of the Peron administration. (Among the 
opposition papers are such morning papers as La Prensa, 
La Nacion and El Mundo; the afternoon papers La 
Razon, La Critica and Noticias Graficas; the weeklies, 
La Vanguardia, Argentina Libre and others). It appears 
that the Argentine Government intends to control the 
opposition by restricting its press. Senor Perén slowly 
but steadily lays the foundation for an authoritarian 
edifice by gradual strangulation of an independent press. 
He has had precedents for such strategy in communist 
Russia, nazi Germany, fascist Italy, and has still, regret- 
tably, in Franco’s Spain. That this attack on the press 
will be condemned by most people in the western hemis- 
phere seems a foregone conclusion. Freedom of the press 
is one of the most characteristic traits of a democratic 
state. In weakening it, through creation of a newsprint 
monopoly, Argentina has placed a new obstacle in the 
way of harmonious hemisphere relations. 


Trial of Dr. Maniu in Rumania 

Simultaneously with the dramatic appearance in London 
of Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, leader of the Polish Peasant 
Party, news came from Bucharest about the fate of 
another outstanding democratic leader. After several days 
of a grotesque trial, the Rumanian Government demanded 
life imprisonment for Dr. Juliu Maniu, aged peasant 
leader, and his political associates, on a charge that they 
plotted, together with the United States, against the 
present communist government of Petru Groza. That 
the death sentence was not asked indicates no special 
consideration for the internationally revered Dr. Maniu. 
It simply happens that the death sentence is forbidden 
under the Rumanian constitution. Though he escaped the 
fate of Nicola Petkov, the Bulgarian opposition leader, 
whose hanging on September 23, 1947 shocked the 
world, Dr. Maniu has little consolation. The seventy-five- 
year-old leader is known to suffer from acute rheumatism 
and chances are small that he will live long in a com- 
munist-supervised prison. The “crime” for which Dr. 
Maniu was tried is his leadership of a democratic majority 
and alleged collaboration with the United States. Iron- 
ically, the prosecuting judge in Dr. Maniu’s trial, Col. 
Alexander Georgescu, is a former official of the regime of 
the pro-nazi dictator, Antonescu. But since Col. Georgescu 
loyally serves Moscow, he could be entrusted with the 
prosecution of leaders friendly to the United States. The 
trial, incidentally, is a flagrant violation of Article 3 of 
the Rumanian peace treaty, which not only guarantees 
but imposes free speech and free elections. Consequently, 
it sanctions the right of the opposition to express its 
views. Washington and London, signatories of the treaty 
together with Moscow, will probably lodge protests 
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against the trial, but this protest, like the one in the case 
of Nicola Petkov, will fall on the stony ground of Soviet 
opposition. 


Mr. Givens and the N.E.A. 

When the new National Council of Citizens on Church 
and State met in Washington on October 13, it was 
noted that, in addition to the usual group of prominent 
Protestant ministers, among those present were Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the National Education 
Association, and Elmer E. Rogers, representing the Su- 
preme Council of Scottish Rite Masons, who twice has 
charged before congressional committees that Catholic 
schools are breeding criminals and that the Church’s 
allegiance to democracy is no more sincere than utter- 
ances from the Kremlin in favor of Russian democracy. 
As for Mr. Givens, who wields a lot of power in the 
NEA, it is said that he refused to state whether he repre- 
sented the NEA or only himself at the Washington meet- 
ing. But what his own philosophy of Americanism is 
can be stated categorically, since he expounded it to 
the Michigan superintendents of schools at their recent 
state meeting. One of the critical issues facing education 
today, said Mr. Givens, is to ensure that funds raised by 
public taxation are used exclusively for the support of 
public schools. “I oppose the use of public funds for 
parochial or private schools because it would weaken 
if not destroy public education.” And then, off the rec- 
ord, so to speak, Mr. Givens revealed the horrendous 
information that “the basic American principle of the 
separation of church and state is being undermined” 
in these seven ways: 

1) by the transportation of children in public buses 

to parochial schools; 2) by furnishing parochial 

school children with textbooks at public expense; 

3) by extending public-health services to those same 

children; 4) by furnishing them with school lunches, 

paid for in part or in full out of public funds; 5) 

by supplying surplus buildings and equipment, paid 

for out of public funds, to non-public institutions; 

6) by permitting teachers in religious garb to teach 

in public schools and carry on what is in fact a 

parochial education at public expense; 7) by placing 

the entire cost of some parochial schools upon public 
taxpayers, such as was attempted recently in North 

College Hill, Ohio. 

It comes to our mind to wonder mightily what the thou- 
sands of Catholic teachers enrolled in the NEA are writ- 
ing to Mr. Givens about committing the NEA to such 
a philosophy; or maybe we are just wondering whether 
they are writing him at all. 


Austrian POW’s bring home the truth 

Josef Stalin thought it was a smart move to win 
Austria toward Moscow by the magnanimous gesture (a 
year late and slyly made through the Austrian Com- 
munist Party, not through the Government) of returning 
Austrian prisoners of war. Some 20,000 have come home, 
and though their relatives are doubtless thankful to 
Russia for their return, they are still more indignant 
at the condition in which the ex-prisoners came back, 
and appalled at reports of what Russia is like. A large 
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number of the POW’s returned debilitated by starvation 
edema, malaria, tuberculosis, rheumatism, dropsy and 
intestinal troubles; practically all have been underweight 
and tell stories of comrades who died from exposure, 
hunger and exhaustion. Horror at conditions in Russia 
has resulted, because the POW’s state that, though they 
were treated badly, the Russian people fare no better, 
One explanation of the returnees’ condition is that Russia 
has released only those unfit for work; another is that 
the 55,000 Austrians who have returned—or will return, 
according to Russian figures—are all that are left of the 
100,000 Austria claims Russia captured. In any case, 
the commy technique has sadly backfired in Austria, 
Blunders such as this give weight to the impression that 
the re-establishment of the Comintern is a desperation 
measure. Russia is floundering, and though its bull-in-the. 
china-shop actions bring misery to millions, unswerving 
devotion to justice and charity in American foreign policy 
will yet give the world the peace it craves. 


Father Parsons on Catholic Hour 

As we welcome Father Parsons back to his old corner, 
“Washington Front,” this week, we take occasion to re- 
mind our readers that they can hear him for the next 
three Sundays (Nov. 16, 23, 30) on the Catholic Hour. 
His general topic will be “The Defenses of Peace.” This 
also seems an opportune moment to thank Charles Lucey 
for his excellent work during Father Parsons’ absence. 


Archbishop John J. Cantwell 

When the 72-year-old Archbishop of Los Angeles died 
last week, he left a diocese that was seven times more 
populous than the original territory he received in 1917, 
and this despite the fact that in the interval two dioceses 
had been cut from this area. John J. Cantwell proved 
equal to the challenge of abnormal immigration into 
Southern California. Time-worn -jokes about the extent 
of the “city limits” of Los Angeles were not amusing 
to this shepherd, for they meant that he had to build a 
myriad of small churches and schools all over his diocese 
and provide priests and religious for each scattered com- 
munity. It was not only the size but the variety of his 
flock that absorbed his solicitude. In 1942 it was brought 
out that he had in the four counties of his archdiocese 
more than fifty Spanish parishes and missions, five Ital- 
ian parishes, two Portuguese, one Hungarian, one Jap- 
anese, one Russian, and a Chinese church and center, 
as well as churches of many of the Eastern Rites. During 
the persecution of President Calles he gave asylum to 
countless refugee Mexican priests and religious. But his 
zeal and vigilance were especially aroused by indecent 
movies produced within his own diocese, in Hollywood; 
and it was not surprising that in 1933 he took a leading 
part in the formation of the National Legion of Decency. 
Archbishop Cantwell ended his labors, begun in 1899 
when he came, newly ordained, to San Francisco from 
Limerick, without having realized his Jong-cherished 
hope of building a cathedral. But as a modern pioneer, 
Archbishop Cantwell laid a sound foundation for the 
Church in the Far West. 
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Human rights have been much to the fore in Washington 
in recent weeks. A group from the State Department has 
been meeting representatives of many organizations in 
informal, off-the-record discussions of the Draft Declara- 
tion on Human Rights which will be taken up by the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights when it 
meets in Geneva, beginning December 1. Our American 
delegation will be well briefed by that time. 

Meanwhile, by a coincidence, there appeared a beauti- 
fully printed 178-page volume entitled To Secure These 
Rights. It was the report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, which was appointed on December 5, 
1946 and which, incidentally, contained in its member- 
ship of fifteen at least three Catholics: James B. Carey, 
Francis P. Matthews and Bishop Francis J. Haas. Its 
chairman was the Charles E. Wilson who is president of 
General Electric. 

It was no rabble-rousing committee, yet the report 
caused a tremendous sensation in Washington, for the 
Committee singled out the nation’s capital as a case study 
of segregation and the resulting inequality in education, 
housing, employment, health and recreational services 
and public accommodation. It was a cold, factual state- 
ment of well-known conditions (though by tacit consent 








the Committee omitted the churches), and the only 
emotional note was struck in the last sentence, which is 
italicized: “This is the situation that exists in the District 
of Columbia. The Committee feels most deeply that it is 
intolerable.” Regrettably, the various citizens’ community 
associations (all white, of course) denounced it bitterly. 

The Report will undoubtedly do much good, not only 
in Washington, but everywhere. Paradoxically, however, 
it will prove to be a severe handicap to our delegation to 
the Geneva meeting mentioned above. Soviet Russia is 
represented on the UN Commission on Human Rights, 
as are some of her satellites; and so are most of the 
“colored” nations, which usually side with Russia on 
these questions. Most of the rights enumerated in the 
Draft Declaration are shown in the Report to be violated 
some way or another in the United States, and what is 
our delegation to answer when confronted by this fact? 
And what shall it say to the $64 question: what about 
“implementation” of these rights—that is, international 
enforcement? 

The last two sentences in the report of the President’s 
committee were overlooked by the press, but deserve to 
be recorded here: “Democracy, brotherhood, human 
rights—these are practical expressions of the eternal 
worth of every child of God. With His guidance and help 
we can move forward toward a nobler social order in 
which there will be equal opportunity for all.” That is 
an unusual note in a modern state paper, though it used 
to be a common one. Witrrip Parsons 








Underscorings 





The report of the Sacred Roman Rota on marriage cases 
ithandled in 1946-47 and during the past ten years re- 
veals the significant fact that of the 833 requests for 
annulment of marriages submitted from 1937 to 1947 
only 335 were granted, while 498 were rejected; and 
of the 335 granted, 185 cases were handled free of 
charge because they involved poor people—which is 
sarcely a supporting argument for those who like to 
think that the Rota favors the wealthy in annulment 
proceedings. Also cited were statistics showing that of 
3,150,000 marriages contracted in Italy since the sign- 
ing of the Concordat in 1929, only 1,156 were annulled 
or dispensed as not consummated, an average of 68 cases 
ayear, or .02 per cent of the total number of marriages. 
Bonaventure College’s annual Catholic Action Medal 
will go this year to Clement Lane, well-known journalist 
and city editor of the Chicago Daily News. Mr. Lane has 
been a leader for many years in laymen’s retreats, the 
Cana Conference movement and religious broadcasts. 

» Best Sermons, 1947-1948 edition, edited by G. Paul 
Butler (Harper. $2.75), is a selection of 52 sermons from 
6447 submitted for consideration. The editor’s prin- 
tiples of selection were: 1) the exclusion of any sermon 











criticizing any other religion by word or inference; 
2) making homiletic value and the quality of the spiritual 
message the chief criterion. He emphasizes the fact that 
the aim was to compile an anthology, not a book of 
theology. There is an introduction by Rev. Henry Sloane 
Coffin on “Preaching in an Age of Disillusionment.” 
Eight Catholic sermons are included, preached by Father 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J.; Msgr. Fulton Sheen; Archbishop 
Lucey; Cardinal Spellman; Father C. C. Martindale, 
S.J.; Pére Michel Riquet, S.J.; Father John J. Dougherty 
and Archbishop Cushing. 

> Marquette University, Milwaukee has started the excel- 
lent practice of offering its students an opportunity of 
making a week-end retreat instead of the general retreat 
for the whole university in the spring. Eleven week-end 
dates, from October 24 to March 12, are listed, and first 
come, first served is the password. Smaller groups, a 
better chance for recollection and contact with the di- 
rector should make for greater profit to the individual 
and the school. 

> A campaign for funds for the proposed San Diego 
University, which is to be a complete educational in- 
stitution for training students from pre-kindergarten 
through college, is being conducted in the Diocese of 
San Diego this month. . . . In anticipation of its golden 
jubilee in 1949, the College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J., is campaigning for. funds to erect two 
new buildings. Ac PF: 
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editorials 








“To secure these rights”’ 


> wrote de 


“It is a novelty in the history of society,’ 
Tocqueville in 1835, “to see a great people turn a calm 
and scrutinizing eye upon itself . . . to see it carefully 
examine the extent of the evil, and patiently wait .. . 
until a remedy was discovered.” He was speaking of the 
formation of our Federal Union; but we may well apply 
his words to the report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, submitted to Mr. Truman on October 29 
by Charles E. Wilson, the committee’s chairman. 

Receiving the report, the President spoke of the “feel- 
ing of urgency” with which he had set up the committee. 
“No sooner were we finished with the war,” he said, 
“than racial and religious intolerance began to appear 
and threaten the very things we had just fought for.” 

It is easy for glib columnists these days to wax cyni- 
cally merry over the doctrine of the equality of men. No 
one ever held—as they seem to imply—that it means 
that all men are mentally or physically or morally equal. 
No state could ever be founded on so patent a contra- 
diction of experience. The doctrine of equality, as enun- 
ciated in the Declaration, is that “all men are created 
equal” and are endowed by their Creator with “certain 
unalienable rights.” There is the foundation on which 
this Republic is built; on that foundation alone can it 
long endure. 

Despite many a dark spot in the history of our coun- 
try, and despite the stern indictment of the report itself, 
the doctrine of equality—or, more accurately, of equal 
natural rights—has never been a dead letter among the 
American people. It has worked like a leaven, an inward 
stirring and unease, that can never let the conscience of 
America be at rest while injustices remain unredressed. 
It achieved what seemed to be the impossible—the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Its steady pressure has opened door after 
door of equality and opportunity to our minorities, espe- 
cially our greatest and most oppressed minority, the 
Negroes. If the Bilboes and the Rankins and the Tal- 
madges made their bigoted appeals to the least enlight- 
ened and most intolerant sections of the American peo- 
ple, it was precisely because they could not find in the 
American creed any intelligent support for their posi- 
tions. The publication of the report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights is but the latest and most 
striking proof of the enduring strength of that creed. 

The report, indeed, adduces little in the way of facts 
or arguments that has not been long known to all who 
have seriously interested themselves in the problem of 
justice for minorities. The authors pay just tribute to 
the American people by pointing out that while of neces- 
sity they confine themselves to the darker side of the 
picture, nevertheless 
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no fairminded student of American history, or of 

world history, would deny to the United States a 

position of leadership in enlarging the range of 

human liberties and rights. . . . 

That said, the committee studies the moral and economic 
cost of discrimination and its effect upon our prestige 
in the field of world affairs. And it finds that the United 
States cannot longer afford “these burdens on its common 
conscience, these inroads on its moral fiber”; “this heavy 
drain upon its human wealth, its national competence”: 
and finally, that “the United States is not so strong, 
the final triumph of the democratic ideal is not so inevit. 
able, that we can ignore what the world thinks of us or 
our record.” 

The committee offers a detailed and vigorous program 
of governmental activity, both Federal and State, for the 
securing of human rights in this country. This will, be. 
yond peradventure, provoke a long and bitter debate, 
But the challenge has been made to the American people: 
a challenge comparable to that of the Declaration to the 
men of 1776 or of the Constitution to our first Federal 
Government. 

We believe that America will meet the challenge. We 
believe, with the committee, that “democracy, brother. 
hood, human rights . . . are practical expressions of 
the worth of every child of God” and that “with His help 
we can move forward toward a nobler social order.” 


Whither propaganda? 


A new propaganda policy making even sharper the di: 
vision between the Western democracies and Soviet 
totalitarianism has been announced by U. S. military 
government in Germany. “In the future,” says Col. 
George E. Textor, chief of the Information Control Divi- 
sion in Berlin, “we are going to make the contrast be 
tween democracy and totalitarianism specific. We are 
going to name names. If the word ‘communist’ applies, 
we will use it.” General Lucius Clay himself, however, 
in his press conference of October 28, said: “We do 
not expect members of military government to indulge 
in attacks on specific governments but on systems of 
government.” What precisely the new policy is remains 
to be clarified, but that former restrictions have already 
been modified was made clear when the U. S.-licensed 
Abend in Berlin published a picture of the late Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, who was hanged at Nuremberg, having 
a very good time with Premier Stalin in 1939. 

Thus one more stone in the structure of Big-Power 
unity has fallen from its place. Control Council directive 
No. 40, which prohibited the German press from pub 
lishing anything to disrupt unity among the Allies of 
seeking to evoke the distrust and hostility of the German 
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ople against any occupying Power, has become prac- 
tically a dead letter. American officials point to numerous 
specific violations of the directive by the Soviet-controlled 
press and consider that the United States is no longer 
bound by it. 

The decision of General Clay is long overdue and is 
certainly in harmony with the current awareness in Con- 
gress and elsewhere of the necessity for adequate and 
forceful presentation of the democratic viewpoint to the 
German people. If additional funds are needed to make 
this program a success, Congress should provide them. 

We are assuming, however, that the purpose of the 
new propaganda policy is in fact to rally all good Euro- 
peans behind the basically Christian principles of West- 
ern society, which provided the only unity Europe has 
ever known and upon which that unity can again be 
rebuilt. It would be reckless on our part to allow legiti- 
mate zeal in answering Soviet misrepresentations to cause 
us to overlook the very real danger that an ill-conducted 
program may not contribute to unity and peace but 
produce instead fatal confusion and dissension. The 
threat of war today is no empty one and this step we 
have now resolved to take has aspects of risk. This risk 
consists precisely in the fact that our own propaganda 
war can run away with us. Firmness is wanted, and 
loyalty to truth, not bellicosity. 

Addressing himself recently at Lake Success to the 
problem of our: attitude toward Soviet totalitarianism, 
ihe eminent Dutch Franciscan scholar and diplomat, 
Father Didymus Beaufort, said we must face the fact 
that there is an essential discrepancy between the Soviet 
and the Western standards of judgment. But, he added: 
“We have also to try—this is our bounden duty to the 
peoples who have suffered so much and who have laid 
their highest interests in our hands—we have also to 
try, while respecting our divergent views, to find a com- 
mon basis on which we can build up the world of peace 
and security and prosperity which all our peoples are 
desiring and hankering for.” It is essential for the real 
success of this propaganda drive that it produce hope 
and stability in Europe, not despair and disintegration. 


Congress and foreign aid 


When the second session of the 80th Congress opens next 
Monday, the President will offer the legislators a program 
that has been carefully prepared over a period of five 
months. Even those Senators and Representatives who, 
owing to an incredible inability to understand both the 
world of our times and the place the United States holds 
in it, are opposed to the entire thesis of the Marshall 
proposal cannot charge Mr. Truman with any failure to 
perform his executive function. 

Through the initiative of the White House, the Con- 
gress will have before it as essential background material: 
a) a balance sheet of Europe’s needs prepared by repre- 
sentatives of sixteen nations and analyzed by authorities 
in our State Department familiar with the facts; 
b) astudy of U. S. resources made by experts from vari- 
ous government agencies and coordinated by the Secre- 





tary of the Interior; c) a report by the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers on the impact of the proposed 
foreign-aid program on the American economy; a judg- 
ment on the whole program by a non-partisan committee 
of nineteen outstanding Americans. We believe that these 
studies provide an adequate basis for intelligent legisla- 
tive action. 

As Congress returns to Washington, the greatest danger 
to the Marshall proposal appears to lie not in a possible 
refusal to appropriate funds for foreign aid, but in an 
unwillingness to take the necessary steps to protect the 
domestic economy against this drain on our resources. 
By this time only the hopelessly blind fail to realize that 
the U. S. cannot afford not to contribute to the recovery 
of Western Europe in some fashion or other. But the 
implications of such a program for domestic policy are 
not the kind to generate enthusiasm on Capitol Hill. As 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers sees it, we 
must, as part of a program of foreign aid, take the fol- 
lowing steps to protect the prosperity of the American 
people: 

1. Reinstate or continue certain wartime controls, in- 
cluding the power to allocate a half-dozen key commodi- 
ties in short supply, and the power to control consumer— 
and perhaps other kinds of—credit. 

2. Stimulate savings on a scale reminiscent of wartime. 

3. Reduce government expenditures. 

4. Continue tax revenues at current high levels. 
Though these suggestions, if they err at all, err on the 
side of conservatism, many a Congressman is prepared to 
oppose them. Despite the bitter fruits of a too-hasty re- 
laxation of wartime controls, despite, too, the deteriora- 
tion in the international situation during the past year, 
many of our people are still oh, so tired of wartime 
restrictions and insistent on returning as soon as possible 
to the comforts and conveniences of peacetime. This 
mood of fatigue and irresponsibility is naturally re- 
flected in Congress, and whether or not we shall get an 
intelligent, forthright response to Mr. Truman’s program 
depends largely on the readiness of individual Congress- 
men to accept the political risks of leadership. Most of 
them are too intelligent not to understand both the need 
of helping our friends abroad and the necessity for con- 
trols at home. But in some sections of the country these 
truths are not well understood, and in such cases a repre- 
sentative must proceed warily if he intends to keep his 
job. 

Those, therefore, who favor the proposal for American 
aid to Europe ought to make their position known to their 
representatives. They ought to make it clear, too, that 
they understand the necessity of maintaining economic 
controls and keeping taxes high until such time as the 
emergency has passed and inflationary pressures have 
eased. If the people who really believe in our present 
foreign policy, who appreciate, in the language of the 
President’s Economic Advisers, that today’s self-denial is 
tomorrow’s prudent investment, take the trouble to do 
this, the issue will no longer be in doubt. But to make 
their intervention effective, the supporters of the Marshall 
proposal must act now. 
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ITO under way 


The signing of the final act of the Geneva Trade Confer- 
ence on October 30 brought to a close what turned out 
to be the longest and most complicated of international 
economic parleys. Six and one-half months of discussion 
preceded the solemn signing of the 2040-page document 
by delegates of twenty-three countries. 

On several occasions during the protracted meetings it 
appeared that an impasse had been reached and that the 
delegates might as well go home. Only prompt and in- 
telligent leadership by U.S. State Department officials 
saved the day when Congress passed a purely protective 
wool tariff without regard for the Trade Conference’s 
efforts. On another occasion a way out was found by 
agreements with the British Dominions when the English 
delegates insisted that their country’s economic condition 
prevented abolition of preferences at this time. Earlier, 
in the charter stage of the discussions, the issues of state 
trading and exceptions to the ban on restrictions occa- 
sioned something of a crisis. Despite the disagreements, 
which somehow never got the headlines accorded hap- 
penings at Lake Success, the delegates brought the Pre- 
paratory Conference to a successful close. 

With the complicated Geneva discussions out of the 
way—these involved redrafting of the 100-article Charter 
and a series of more than one hundred individual agree- 
ments between nations—the way is cleared for the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, which 
opens in Havana on November 21. The International 
Trade Organization should be the outcome of that meet- 
ing. 

The ITO idea originated in the Proposals for Expan- 
sion of World Trade and Employment issued by the U.S. 
Department of State in December, 1945. In the months 
following, interested nations and private groups discussed 
the U.S. program for freeing world trade. In February, 
1946 the Economic and Social Council adopted a resolu- 
tion creating a preparatory committee of nineteen nations 
to arrange for a world trade conference. London saw the 
first session of this committee in October, 1946. Mean- 
while the United States had issued a draft charter, based 
on the Proposals, for consideration of the Preparatory 
Committee. The London meeting worked over the draft, 
chiefly in the interests of the less developed countries. 

Work on the charter began in May and continued 
through August 22, on which date a plenary session 
adopted the text for presentation to the Havana Confer- 
ence. From August to October the participating nations 
were engaged in revising and modifying their mutual 
trade agreements in accordance with the new charter. It 
was at this stage that the multiplicity of economic inter- 
ests involved threatened to make cooperation impossible. 

The growth of the ITO is a direct challenge to eco- 
nomic imperialism and selfish nationalism. The United 
States, which harbors after all a multiplicity of motives 
and interests, has been accused of promoting the ITO 
idea so as to open more foreign markets. Closer examina- 
tion should show critics that, while this motive is not 
wholly excluded, success of the ITO would progressively 
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render all nations stronger economically and raise thei; 
living standards to a point where exploitation would }x 
difficult. 

Most significant has been the rejection of the state. 
trading concept in principle. Minor exceptions are made, 
but in general the spirit of the charter is such that Sovie 
Russia would find it hard to go along, even if she were 
so minded. Actually the USSR has shunned the ITQ 
preparations from the start. 

While a divided economic world is just as regrettable 
as two worlds politically, we should take courage from 
the success of the ITO so far, which promises well for 
future international cooperation in the economic sphere, 


The Pope and the refugees 


The Holy Father’s expressed views on the displaced 
persons problem are nothing if not realistic. Judging 
from his address to a visiting Senate sub-committee on 
November 1, Pius XII regards opportunity for resettlement 
as the chief need of the moment. So far, we have pro. 
vided the refugees with housing, food and other essen. 
tials to keep them alive. That has cost the United States, 
Great Britain and other countries a lot of money, running 
into hundreds of millions annually. Yet the problem re 
mains with us after two years, chiefly because practical 
plans for resettlement materialize slowly. The presence 
of restrictive-immigration laws prevents admission of 
large numbers to various countries otherwise able to 
absorb the homeless. The Pope put the matter squarely 
in speaking to the American Senators: 

The question of immigration today, however, pre 

sents a wholly new problem. As always, the welfare 

of a country must be considered as well as the 
interests of the individual wishing to enter: and in 
the nature of things circumstances will at times 
dictate a law of restriction. But by the same token, 
circumstances will at times almost cry out for the 
easing of the application of the law. Wise legislation 
will be ever conscious of humanity and of the dis- 
tresses and calamities to which it is heir. 
The Pope was appealing to the conscience of the world. 
It remains to be seen whether the peoples enjoying free- 
dom will react to the situation with realistic plans for 
prompt resettlement, or will simply satisfy themselves 
with token gestures and more moralizing. 

For the United States especially, able as it is to receive 
several hundred thousand DP’s, the course dictated by 
circumstances becomes clear. We need permissive legis- 
lation backed up by resettlement programs of unprece- 
dented size. However, unless adequate provision is made 
for bringing refugees here and caring for them when 
they arrive, immigration legislation will have no meat 
ing. Already Jewish agencies are showing appreciation 
of the magnitude of the problem and shaping their plans 
accordingly. Now is the turn of Christian groups to act. 

Since resettlement and entry are connected, Christians 
cannot pass their responsibility simply by. asking for # 
new law. The job is bigger than that. Unless we realize 
that fact—now—the Pope’s plea for the refugees will go 
unheeded, at least so far as the United States is concerned. 
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Population problem 
in China 


This contribution by Father James F. Kearney, S.J., of 
Christ the King Church in Shanghai, China, presents the 
Oriental side of the study of world population problems, 

the Western aspects of which were 





James F, Kearney 


discussed by Father Harold C. Gar- 
diner on July 12 and August 9, 





If American policies in China have not been character- 
ized by great success during the past two years, it is 
not altogether the fault of the “ungrateful Chinese.” A 
good share of the blame may be attributed to the naive 
and unrealistic approach of our policy-makers. They 
have, for one thing, tried to deal with the Chinese exactly 
as they would with Americans, heedless of the fact that 
the Chinese differ profoundly from us in traditions, re- 
ligion, customs, culture, education, etc. 

This point—which should have been obvious to policy- 
makers and wasn’t—seems to be no more obvious to 
Occidental reformers, particularly those who call them- 
selves social engineers and who, after a quick glance at 
the teeming millions in China’s coastal cities, have not 
hesitated to prescribe a simple panacea for all her ills: 
birth control. After indicating a few highlights in the 
history of this sordid movement in China and examining 
its major arguments, we shall see that contraception, 
far from being the great solution for China, is not at 
all practical out here and has no rational connection 
with the solution of any of China’s major problems. 

Contraception is not a new idea in the Far East. In 
ancient Chinese medical books certain mixtures are de- 
scribed, and the credulous feminine reader is told that, 
if these are taken at the proper time, “conception is cer- 
tainly avoided throughout one’s lifetime.” Modern con- 
traceptive propaganda, however, dates chiefly from 1930, 
when the Peiping Committee on Maternal Health was 
founded with the collaboration of professors of Yenching 
University and the Peiping Union Medical College. A 
second center was then established in Shanghai, by the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union collaborating with 
the Shanghai Birth Control League. In 1935, at a con- 
ference of the Chinese Medical Association in Canton, an 
oficial pronouncement was made in favor of birth con- 
trol, and one of the future activities listed was a study 
of medical methods for it. 

A clinic was then opened in Nanking’s Protestant uni- 
versity hospital, and Mrs. Sanger’s visit in 1936 stimu- 
lated the propaganda in Shanghai and Hong Kong; but 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war definitely slowed 
it down, and after Pearl Harbor the movement practically 
folded up in the coastal cities. Dr. Amos Wong, one of 
its promoters, attributed this to a lack of materials. Also, 
since those doctors who had openly sponsored it were 
nearly all of English or American formation, and since 
the Japanese were urging a heavier birth rate among 
their own people so as to develop the newly-conquered 
territories, it seemed unpatriotic for Chinese to urge 
birth control for their own people. But even today the 
whole idea is so distasteful to the Chinese that propa- 
ganda has to be carried on more or less clandestinely 
to avoid a loss of face. 


Since V-J day there have been sporadic efforts—the 
forerunners, no doubt, of a more concerted program— 
to revive the contraceptive movement. This, to our shame, 
is largely under American inspiration. Just what is be- 
hind this move? In August, 1946 there was broadcast in 
Shanghai a curiously undiplomatic University of Chi- 
cago Forum discussion, in which the professors agreed 
that China, because of her inevitable population expan- 
sion, would ultimately become a threat to world peace. 
These sociological engineers therefore advocated foreign- 
sponsored contraception—not, apparently, to help China 
but to keep her in check. 

Almost immediately after this broadcast, the local 
American-owned daily editorialized: 

J. Lossing Buck has estimated that if the present 

rate of growth be maintained, China’s population 

might double within 65 years. . . . Modern science 
is doing its best to cut down the disease- and death- 
rates of China. Improved agricultural methods are 
simultaneously going into play and these, coupled 
with irrigation and other aids, ought to increase the 
yield of this vast land. . . . But even with the best 
conditions which can now be envisaged, experts feel 
that a population of less tnan 300,000,000 should 
be China’s goal rather than 450,000,000, and cer- 
tainly rather than the 550,000,000, regarded as prob- 

able by 1974 on a basis of present increase. . . 

Dr. C. C. Wu figured that the ideal population 

should be around 280,000,000. This is not going 

to happen if some sort of new program is not em- 
barked upon. 


Then came the visit of Professor Hutchinson from Cali- 
fornia, with a United States Agricultural Mission to sur- 
vey China’s agricultural needs. After a rather brief study 
of the situation the commission, besides suggesting a 
number of agricultural reforms—which was within its 
province to do—stepped outside its proper field by rec- 
ommending contraception with such dogmatism and 
unanimity that it seemed almost as if it were persuaded 
beforehand that this was essential to the country’s salva- 
tion. “China has too many to feed,” declared Professor 
Hutchinson bluntly, and then proceeded to enunciate the 
sweeping and dangerous principle that would make agri- 
cultural commissions useless in future: “The population 
will ultimately have to be fitted to the land if the people 
who depend upon it are to be happy and have a decent 
standard of living.” 

Intelligent Orientals have not missed the point that 
this propaganda is meant to be not a friendly gesture 
but, by some at least, a hostile one—to keep Chinese 
from expanding into areas where they are not welcome. 

The quickest way to dispose of the over-population 
argument for China is by this fact: since no nationwide 
house-to-house census has been taken out here in modern 
times, there is no one, including the “population ex- 
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perts,” who can tell with anything like scientific accuracy 
how many people there are in China today, how many 
there were here twenty-five or fifty years ago and, hence, 
whether the population as a whole is static, increasing or 
decreasing. “Expert” guesses vary by as much as 50 
or 100 million, which is a lot of people. Until we know 
what China’s population is and what its trends are, it 
is sheer nonsense to make the dogmatic statement that 
China must seek an immediate remedy for overpopula- 
tion. 

As an indication of how confused the statistical ques- 
tion is, a recent report from Peiping stated: “Govern- 
ment statistics for April, 1947 set the population of China 
at 459,527,714, or nearly 12 million less than in 1936.” 
An American, used to considering government statistics 
as the last word in reliability, would think the whole 
problem then solved. Unfortunately, in July the Ministry 
of the Interior’s new census bureau at Nanking an- 
nounced that the population was 461,606,285. In other 
words, the government itself doesn’t know. Outside of 
large cities, where a house-to-house police census is taken, 
the whole thing is more or less a question of guesswork. 

Professor J. Lossing Buck of Nanking University, in 
Land Utilization In China, estimated the average Chinese 
peasant family—just before the war—as consisting of 
5.21 members; while Lewis S. C. Smythe of the same 
university estimated that the rural family—if limited 
to husband, wife and their own children—had only 4.5 
members, whereas the average Chinese city family con- 
tained 4.1 members—certainly not very large families. 
Nor can it be urged that it is the very poor in China 
who have an overwhelming number of children. Nan- 
king’s International Relief Organization, which func- 
tioned between the occupation of the city by the Japanese 
in late 1937 until the outbreak of the Pacific War, made 
a study of the 30,585 families—presumably the neediest 
in the city—seeking relief. The total of membership was 
128,140, or an average of 4.2 members per family. These 
statistics are admittedly incomplete, but they are samples 
that give us a good indication of the size of the Chinese 
family. 

If we take Dr. Popenoe’s estimate that three or more 
children per married couple are necessary, even in the 
healthy West, to keep the race from eventually dying 
out, we must conclude that we have as yet no scientific 
basis for such dogmatic statements as the UP—from Los 
Angeles, on March 10—attributed to Professor Langdon 
White of Stanford University. Professor White, the re- 
port says, sees the danger of a continued 15 per cent in- 
crease in China’s population, and considers limitation 
of population so important to economic stability that 
American aid to China should be made contingent on 
Chinese popularization of birth control. 

Not only does nobody know how many people there 
are in China, but nobody knows how many could be 
supported here if peace returned and more modern meth- 

ods of agriculture were widely introduced. We read this 
interesting statement from a 1947 report of a national 
relief worker after a survey of agricultural possibilities: 
“There was one thing that was plain to the most casual 
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observer, and that is that this great Province of Sui Yuan 
by being developed with well-placed irrigation schemes 
can well take care of China’s surplus population for years 
to come. In other words, the Province can become China’s 
great granary area in her far Northwest.” Greater em. 
phasis should therefore be placed on constructive meth. 
ods for feeding China’s population rather than on 
methods for liquidating it. 

Even if it were certain that China’s population were 
increasing rapidly—and forgetting for the moment the 
moral question—would artificial birth control be the 
effective, or even a rational, solution? The fact that it 
has succeeded all too well, in America and in parts of 
Europe, in reducing the population is no proof that it 
would succeed in the Far East. Western reformers may 
not see why, but the mentality is very different out here. 
The attitude of the average good Chinese pagan peasant, 
unlike that of the average occidental neo-pagan, is that 
the primary purpose of marriage is to have one wife 
and many children, not many successive “wives” and 
one child or none. The neo- 
pagan may ridicule the Chi- 
nese for not having an anti- 
parental complex; but if he 
thinks he is going to change 
the de facto mentality of the 
masses here in this century 
or the next, he is not psycho- 
logically suited to conducting reforms in this part of 
the Orient. 

The anti-government Thunder Out of China says cor- 
rectly: 

Contrary to general belief, Chinese peasants do not 

have large families. . . . The average family group 

has only five members. Chinese women bear babies 
constantly, but the infant death-rate and disease cut 
down on the number of the living. The Chinese love 
their children; when they can, they pamper them 
outrageously. . . . Partly this is tenderness; partly 
it is the result of social pressure, for children are 

the only form of old-age insurance in China... . 

Childlessness is the greatest tragedy possible to any 

family. 





This attitude towards children is ingrained in the Chi- 
nese peasant. Just how would our learned occidental 
professors go about changing it in order to develop a 
huge market for contraceptives? Sell the idea to the 
Chinese in print, by radio, in the universities? But the 
vast majority of the Chinese, particularly the peasants 
who would have to be the main target of the birth con- 
trollers if their population-reduction program is to work, 
cannot read, have no radios and do not go to universities. 
Even if some means were found to convey to the masses 
the “terrible urgency” of race suicide, the peasants would 
simply smile at the curious foreign idea, and go on acting 
as they have always acted. 

How about using medical clinics—the means through 
which contraception is chiefly promoted today? Occi- 
dentals who persist in judging China in terms of America 
simply cannot realize how small a proportion of Western- 
trained medical men there are in China to care for the 
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overwhelming number of cases of cholera, cancer, T.B., 
malaria, etc. After twenty years no more than a few 
thousand contraceptive cases have been reported here by 
doctors—a fact which led a local wag to figure out that 
at the present rate it would take population planners 
some 400,000 years to service the present generation 
alone, even if all wanted it. 

In addition to the above, the present National Govern- 
ment is still ruled by the “Three Principles” of Sun Yat- 
sen, who warns earnestly against contraception: 

It is because the theory of Malthus, once spread in 

France, was very gladly welcomed and the people 

began to practise birth control, that now she is 

suffering from a lack of inhabitants. All this comes 
because she was poisoned by the theory of Malthus. 

Young China today is also tempted by the theory 

of Malthus, and preaches the diminution of the pop- 

ulation. It does not know that France has already 
learned to suffer from the decrease of her population 
and is now adopting new plans to encourage the 
increase and conservation of the race so that the 
French may continue to exist along with the other 
peoples of the world. 
In China, particularly, the birth-control movement is 
racially harmful, for it is the comparatively small per- 
centage of the educated classes who are following it. Dr. 
Lowe complains that already “commercialized and un- 
safe methods of contraception are widely advertised in 
the Chinese press”; and Dr. Amos Wong, once a leader 
in the movement, complained bitterly of the “unethical 
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advertising of medically unsound devices” being carried 
on by unscrupulous, get-rich-quick local manufacturers 
eager to cash in on the contraceptive propaganda. There 
is far less control of such things in the Orient than in 
the West. 

China’s great problems today are communism, civil 
war, recurrent famines, erosion because of lack of flood- 
control, official corruption, insufficient education, poor 
agricultural methods and inadequate transportation. To 
say that contraception is the solution for these problems 
is ridiculous. What China needs is medical service to 
control epidemics, improved agriculture to prevent starva- 
tion, an end to civil war. 

China is an old and virile country. It has endured be- 
cause its people have accepted life; birth control is a 
denial of life—and the Chinese people know it. That way 
lay danger for France, and it would spell disaster for the 
Chinese. If our social engineers really wish to help China, 
they will begin by finding basic facts, and then render the 
help needed, with respect for Chinese tradition and 
greatness. First is needed a thoroughgoing census, to 
see what the actual population is and at what rate it 
has been growing; then there should be a survey of the 
country’s production potential under conditions of im- 
proved agriculture, better transportation and industrial 
development. The answer to the Chinese problem lies in 
development of resources to support the Chinese people— 
not in prodding them along the road to extinction. 


Father Joseph M. Becker, S.J., who taught economics at the 
U. of Detroit and Loyola U., Chicago, last year, is now 
doing research at Georgetown. From his vantage point near 

the seat of government, he makes a 
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few suggestions for the education of 
bureaucrats. 





The American Council on Education conducted an im- 
portant experiment during September when it invited 
seventeen persons from as many different universities, 
mostly heads of departments, to come to Washington for 
a week at the Council’s expense and observe government 
at work. The Council was interested in giving the pro- 
fessors a chance to discuss the relationship of their uni- 
versities to the growing army of public servants, some- 
times called, perhaps unfortunately, “bureaucrats.” The 
Council was also interested in seeing what conclusions 
the professors might draw. 

At the end of a packed, interesting week, in which 
facts regarding the present extent of governmental activ- 
ity and the prospects of further extension were offered to 
our consideration, and leading Washington “bureau- 
rats” were trotted out upon the stage for our examina- 
tion and questioning, the Institute was in agreement that: 
1) the job of managing government, by non-elected per- 
sons, had become a big, potent profession in the United 
States; 2) the educational system would have to continue 
or (in most cases) begin to prepare men and women for 
this profession in the explicit way it has been accustomed 
'o do for the traditional professions. 


The writer, as the only Catholic-school representative, 
would like to add here his own private corollary: that in 
so far as the group was correct in its conclusions, Cath- 
olic schools have a new function to perform. A Catholic 
preparation of a public servant would differ from a secu- 
lar preparation at least as much as the corresponding 
preparations in law and medicine, and much more than 
the preparations in dentistry and engineering. 

The professors did not study public service in the 
abstract, nor yet try to cover the whole of actual govern- 
ment. They selected one particular area of governmental 
activity and used that as the microcosm in which to see 
the wider problem. The area selected was that of social 
security, and the work of the week was in charge of one 
of the Council’s committees, the Committee on Education 
and Social security, under Karl de Schweinitz as direc- 
tor. Social security was chosen because, as President 
Zook of the Council said in his opening talk, it had be- 
come “one of the great facts of life” in the United States. 

Social security is, of course, far wider than the old- 
age program with which it is incorrectly identified in the 
minds of many. It is already a congeries of programs, 
and it is certain to expand farther. Benefits for short- 
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term disability are being added to the unemployment- 
insurance program; benefits for long-term disability are 
likely to be added to the old-age program; some sort of 
health-insurance program is under discussion in Con- 
gress; so also is a program for providing aid to educa- 
tion; and serious study is being made of children’s allow- 
ances. Already the expenditures of the Federal Security 
Agency are twice as large as the expenditures for the 
entire Federal Government before the first World War. 

Two comments need to be made here. First, social 
security was chosen not because its growth was entirely 
exceptional, but because it was fairly typical. The list of 
new services undertaken by government—Federal, State 
and local—in the last twenty years would fill all the rest 
of the space of this article. Second, these new services 
have resulted in the expansion not of the legislative or 
of the judicial departments of government, but of the 
executive. It was this last, therefore, that was the subject 
of the Institute’s study, since it is here that most of our 
students going into public service will enter—i.e. among 
the “bureaucrats” and their staffs. 

They are non-elected, non-politically appointed, career 
men. Their job is to take the law as it leaves the legisla- 
ture and put it into operation. They exercise a twofold 
and telling influence on public activities. For one thing, 
they naturally become the technical experts in their par- 
ticular area and, as consultants to the legislature, are in 
a unique position to affect that body in its decisions. 
Moreover, they themselves really engage directly in the 
legislative process. They are the makers of “administra- 
tive law.” When a law leaves Congress, it is necessarily 
quite general. It is in the hands of the administrators 
that the law receives the only detailed content it is ever 
to have. By decision after decision, the actual operating 
law is built up, as a coral reef is built up by the addition 
of the body of one tiny polyp after another. 

The legislature, for example, may declare that only 
suitable work may be forced upon the recipient of unem- 
ployment compensation; but the law is given real content 
only by the administrator’s body of decisions as to what 
“suitable” means. Or again, the legislature recently de- 
clared that all unions had to file certain statements with 
the Department of Labor; but whether the AFL and the 
CIO filed such a statement or not depended on the admin- 
istrator’s decision as to whether such aggregations fell 
within the meaning of “union.” 

The decisions of these men determine very greatly the 
actual impact of any given law on the nation’s life. This, 
together with the influence they inevitably attain as ex- 
perts in their field, makes their job a critical one in our 
society. Certainly, the extent to which we can safely allow 
our Government to perform functions for us depends on 
the quality of their performance. Granted that any de- 
mocracy in our time is certain to be marked by a large, 
and growing, sector of public services (for better or for 
worse), then it can be laid down as a principle that the 
character of any democracy will be conditioned largely 
by the eflficiency—and by the integrity—of the men and 
women in this profession. The schools of the country will 
in the ordinary course of events determine the supply of 
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such persons. Our colleges have two ways of affecting 
that supply. First, they can interest eligible young men 
and women in this career. Teachers by their attitudes and 
their remarks can present public service as a noble career, 
worthy of the investment of a Christian’s working years, 
The student counselor, or the heads of departments, can 
provide a more formal and detailed presentation by 
bringing in representatives of the State and Federal civil. 
service commissions to talk to student groups. The heads 
of departments should get on the mailing lists of the 
appropriate civil-service bureaus, so as to keep posted on 
suitable openings for their graduates. The student coun. 
selor should have a working arrangement with the heads 
of departments for the direction of interested students, 
The department of the social sciences will be the chief 
area of recruitment, but by no means the only one. 

In passing, I may mention some types of students 
whom the administrators who talked to us advised us not 
to try to interest in the career of public administrator 
(which is not, of course, the only form of public service), 
Among students of more than average ability—the only 
ones under discussion at this point—cross off the list: 

1. The mercenary type, common enough, who is in- 
vincibly convinced that only the mediocre relinquish the 
race for riches. Government 
salaries are adequate enough, 
at least in the Federal Gov. 
ernment and in the more 
well-to-do States, but they 
are still not comparable with 
the salaries of high adminis. 
trators in big business, The 
public servant must be will- 
ing to take part of his re 
muneration (along with cer- 
tain other advantages) in the 
a mental satisfaction of his job 
—in the “ai that he is doing something of greater 
intrinsic importance than, say, stepping up the sales of 
one toothpaste over another. 

2. The crusader type who insists on immediate action 
in a world of black and white. He will be out of place in 
the complex process of compromise and the intricate 
blending of conflicting demands which are the essence of 
political management. 

3. The academic type who needs the relative peace of 
classroom and library, and who would be constantly dis- 
tressed by: a) the tempo of any administrative job in 
which large issues are normally under consideration and 
demanding decision now; and b) the social pressures of 
public life—from Congress above, from organized groups 
of voters below, and from the press all about. 

The suitable type would be a clear- and quick-thinking 
boy or girl, possessed of enough emotional toughness to 
weather the combat involved in public life, having some 
qualities of leadership, i.e. able to organize and direct 
others, and capable of being attracted by. the ideal of 
service, the hall-mark of the genuine “profession.” 

Besides interesting possible candidates in the career of 
public service, the schools of today and tomorrow must 
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prepare them for it. Here it is important to make a dis- 
tinction between the public servants who are subject 
specialists and those who are administrators. In the first 
group are included chiefly lawyers, economists, statisti- 
cians, engineers, physical scientists, agriculturalists; but 
there are also many others. With regard to these the 
universities need do little more than continue the work 
they have been doing, except that at least a grounding in 
the social sciences should be made available for any sub- 
ject-specialist planning to enter government service. Ad- 
ministrators are frequently picked from among the sub- 
ject-specialists, but only if the specialist has a wider 
understanding of the social process than his own specialty 
provides him. Some training in the social sciences would 
considerably help him to rise into the ranks of adminis- 
trators (and to be of considerable advantage to the coun- 
try once he had so risen). 

With regard to the second group, and the task of train- 
ing them directly for the post of public administrator, 
there is a cleavage of opinion. Some hold that a man 
should be primarily a specialist in some subject matter— 
say, social security—and then secondarily become an 
administrator in that area, perhaps with no more added 
training than that afforded by experience. Others hold 
that administration can be taught as such, and that a 
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man so trained can be fitted to any program indifferently, 
like a steering wheel to any car. Both sides agree, how- 
ever, on the desirability of establishing departments of 
public administration in universities generally. They dif- 
fer with regard to the ideal content of such departments. 
Time and more experience will help decide the issue. 

In his final talk of the final day, Mr. de Schweinitz 
gave chief stress to a point which had been made previ- 
ously by Dr. George Bigge, director of Federal-State rela- 
tions in the Federal Security Agency. He warned the 
universities against yielding too much to the urgings of 
government bureaus that university curricula be so 
changed as to suit the Government’s particular and de- 
tailed needs. The result of such yielding would be to fail 
in a more important function of the college, namely, to 
train for good citizenship. It would also be to fail, as a 
matter of fact, to meet government’s graver needs; for at 
least in the upper ranks of administrators men are re- 
quired who possess a broad education. 

The members of the Institute had no difficulty in grant- 
ing the validity of the warning, and incorporated it as a 
modification of their fundamental conclusion that the 
modern trend toward democracy and “big government” 
was such as to require continuing adaptation on the part 
of the educational agencies of the nation. 


LeRoy A. Wauck, formerly graduate assistant in the De- 
partment of Psychology at Loyola University, Chicago, 
served in the U.S. Navy from 1943-46, doing neuro-psychi- 

atric work. He is now Director of the 
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Dept. of Psychology in a large Mid- 
western State hospital. 





The recent flurry of articles and editorials concerning 
the relationship between religion and psychiatry and, 
more specifically, the attitude of the Catholic Church 
toward psychoanalysis, suggests an analogy in the social 
and political field. 

There is a certain similarity in the attitude of critics 
of modern psychiatry and that of critics of communism. 
Communism is denounced, in its totalitarian aspects, as 
irrevocably inimical to man’s nature and the general 
welfare of mankind; its underlying materialistic philoso- 
phy is laid bare. The devil having thus been exposed, 
the contestants leave the field happy in the belief that 
the evil beast has been vanquished. 

But what often happens, as a prophetic fulfillment of 
the gospel parable, is that this exorcising by mere ex- 
posure only sweeps clean sufficient space for the entry 
of seven more devils. Nothing positive or constructive is 
offered to fill the empty space—to take the place of the 
system which has been proved false and inadequate. The 
brilliant solution offered by the papal social encyclicals 
for the reform of our present unjust social and economic 
order is rarely proposed as a positive course of action. 

The same situation seems to hold true in the field of 
psychiatry. The evils of modern psychiatry and, more 
particularly, of psychoanalysis are excoriated. The vicious 
underlying philosophical assumptions of many of the 


current systems are clearly set forth. But then what fol- 
lows? Usually nothing. No adequate solution of the prob- 
lem is proposed. Many critics seem to think a negative 
approach is all that is necessary. 

There is this one difference, however, between criti- 
cism of psychiatry and criticism of communism: the 
actual consequences of the evils of much modern psychia- 
tric thought and practice are too little known and appre- 
ciated by the generality of clergy and laity. One has to 
work in the field in order to realize those consequences 
in all their fullness. 

There are some, even among the clergy, who over- 
optimistically feel that a gradual rapprochement is being 
reached between modern psychiatric and psychological 
thought and the Thomistic synthesis. I do not share their 
optimism. The mere fact that such systems in psychiatry 
as psychobiology use words in a way that suggests an 
acceptable dualistic interpretation of the nature of man 
does not mean that their thinking comes close to our 
own. I fear that, reductively, many proponents of the 
school of psychobiology will be found to be materialistic 
monists. The same is true of psychoanalysis. 

At this point I wish to make clear that I am speaking 
of psychiatric philosophy in general, and not of the many 
individual psychiatrists who are doing conscientious and 
truly constructive work. But their number is small. 
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The devil to which I refer in the title of my article is 
the devil of materialism, which is unfortunately so preva- 
lent in psychiatry today, This is the devil to be cast out— 
but it is a devil that cannot be expelled by direct attack. 
I believe, however, that an indirect attack through a 
positive program can make some headway. Before ex- 
plaining my conception of this indirect approach, I should 
like to say a few words regarding the group upon whom I 
have focused my thought as the proximate beneficiaries 
of such an approach. 

Charity begins at home. By that I mean there are 
many members of the Catholic fold who at one time or 
another in their lives have the need of psychiatric coun- 
sel and treatment. It is a well-known fact that the great 
bulk of the Catholic population is concentrated in the 
large urban areas of our country. Further, it is a well- 
known fact that psychiatrists are also concentrated in 
cities, and that there are few Catholic psychiatrists. Of 
these few Catholic psychiatrists, fewer still can be con- 
sidered adequately trained and competent to handle, in 
their totality, the problems which come to them. By that 
statement I mean that many Catholic psychiatrists do 
not have sufficient training in Catholic philosophy and 
theology; in practice, many of them are little better than 
faint-hearted followers of Democritus. Because of this 
lack, this deficit in their intellectual equipment, they will 
forever fail to arrive at a true and adequate solution of 
many of their patients’ most pressing problems—prob- 
lems which so often are of a spiritual or moral nature, 
and which by right belong to the province of ascetical 
theology. 

In line with this unhappy conclusion is the illuminat- 
ing comment made to me by one of my students the 
other day, as the result of having witnessed several 
psychiatric staff sessions. As this young lady put it: 
“It seems to me that what so many of these poor people 
need more than anything else is good spiritual advice.” 
She was a Catholic, and I understood quite well what 
she meant, having been forced to the same conclusion 
relatively early in my undergraduate studies. 

As a consequence of the scarcity of well-trained 
Catholic psychiatrists in large cities, large numbers of 
Catholics seeking psychiatric assistance are left to their 
own devices in choosing a “reliable” doctor. This in 
itself would not necessarily lead to harm, if the available 
psychiatrists, even if not of our faith, respected the 
fundamental principles of natural philosophy and their 
implications in the moral and religious spheres. Many 
do; many more do not; nor do they respect their patients’ 
personal religious beliefs. Witness the following case: 
patient is a young, married women, a Catholic high- 
school graduate. Her mental condition was a severe 
depressive state resulting from worry and anxiety, and 
marked guilt “feelings” over childhood masturbatory 
activity and subsequent use of contraceptive devices in 
the married state. This patient was too ashamed to go 
to confession and attend Mass. Therapeusis offered by 
the psychiatrist is epitomized in this statement: “What 
are you worrying about? You didn’t do nothing (sic) 
bad.” Is not this a fine example of what even Freud 
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himself has denounced as wilde psychoanalyse? Such 
an approach is bound to create nothing but new and 
deeper conflicts in the patient’s already wounded soul, 

Example after example could be piled up in further 
illustration of my thesis, but the one cited shows clearly 
the mentality encountered and the severity of the prob. 
lem which must be faced—not in or by the patient alone, 
as this case shows. This is true at the adult level, and 
the same holds true for many adolescents, pre-puberty 
and even pre-school children in our dioceses who need 
psychiatric aid. 

What, then, can be done in a positive way? Many 
things. A long-range program would envisage training 
a greater number of truly Catholic psychiatrists. This 
program must not be neglected, although it cannot solve 
the problem which faces us here and now. An immediate 
start could possibly be made by having the various 
chancery offices keep a list of “reliable” psychiatrists, 
though probably the brethren who are not of our faith 
would immediately raise a great hue and cry of “author. 
itarianism” against such a proposal. A better plan would 
entail the organization, under diocesan auspices, of a 
Bureau for Psychological Service which should be so 
set up as to function effi. 
ciently at all three levels; 
pre-puberty, adolescent and 
adult. Long-range planning 
rust include the building of 
a large mental _ hospital, 
again under diocesan sub 
sidization. This is necessary, 
since there will always be 
some patients who cannot be 
treated on an out-patient basis, but must be hospitalized, 

The only alternative to this proposal would be a great 
increase in the number of Catholic psychiatrists on the 
staffs of our State hospitals—a plan that is less capable 
of realization within a relatively short period of time, 
Another goal which would seem relatively easy of achieve. 
ment would be a substantial increase in the number of 
Catholic chaplains who serve in the various State hos- 
pitals. To the best of my knowledge, the chaplains in 
these hospitals are so over-burdened that they can at 
best only offer Mass weekly and hear a few confessions. 
They have no time to spend with the thousands of 
patients on the wards who need and want their spiritual 
ministrations so badly. Seminaries must offer fuller and 
better courses in abnormal psychology and mental 
hygiene to young men preparing for the priesthood. Ii 
priests are well grounded in the fundamentals of these 
sciences, they will be in a better position to forestal! 
major breakdowns among their parishioners and acquaint 
their flock with the true bases of mental health. 

These are a few suggestions for a positive, but indirect 
attack upon the devil of materialism who goeth about 
in modern psychiatry seeking whom he may devour. 
Some of the goals may seem almost impossible of a 
taiment, but if the Church and the clergy are to be truly 
“all things to all men,” a start must be made—and made 
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Why Ukrainian DP’s 





Dr. Roman Smal-Stocky, one of the many Ukrainian DP’s 
whose native land is today a place of fear for them, was 
enabled to reach the U.S. through the kindness of the 

AMG and Bishop Muench. He now 





refuse to go home 


Roman Smal-Stocky 


teaches in the Department of Modern 
Languages at Marquette University. 





On March 16, 1947 I had the good fortune to enter the 
United States as a non-quota immigrant from a Ukrainian 
DP camp in Germany. On many occasions since that 
time I have been asked by my old and new American 
friends why I had refused to return to my native country. 
This question was asked so often that I could only con- 
clude that the majority of the American people are in- 
adequately informed as to the tragic fate of the hundreds 
of thousands of political refugees in Europe, among 
whom the Ukrainians form a high percentage. Having 
been associated for many years with the political and 
cultural organizations of the Ukrainians, I am in a posi- 
tion to understand their unwillingness to return to what 
is called the “Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic.” 

There are many thousands of my unhappy fellow 
Ukrainians in the UNRRA and army camps in the 
United States, British and French zones of Germany and 
Austria. They have come literally from all parts of the 
rich Ukrainian soil. The largest number of them are of 
ethnic Ukrainian origin from Western Ukraine (East- 
ern Galicia and Volhynia), formerly Polish citizens. The 
remainder are one-time residents of Bukovina and Bess- 
arabia (former Rumanian citizens), persons from Car- 
patho-Ukraine (former Czech subjects), and finally refu- 
gees from the Soviet Ukraine. Altogether they comprise 
300,000 to 380,000 men and women. 

The overwhelming majority of the Ukrainian DP’s 
were taken by the Nazis as slave workers; the rest were 
forcibly evacuated by the retreating German armies. 
Among them are several thousands of former political 
prisoners (K-Z), for the most part youth and clergy. All 
social strata of the Ukrainian people are represented in 
the displaced persons camps in Western Europe. Members 
of religious, political, scientific, cultural, press and artis- 
tic groups are found therein. Literally, these camps con- 
tain the brain and heart of the nation. One finds mem- 
bers of the Free Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, of 
universities, technological and vocational institutes and 
numerous high schools, of Catholic and Orthodox theo- 
logical seminaries, of the Ukrainian Pen-Club Organiza- 
tion, headed by the famous writer Ulas Samchuk (whose 
works are now being translated into English), of many 
theatre and opera companies. In the DP camps are the 
executive committees of all Ukrainian political parties, 
many Ukrainian Catholic priests (among them the Ba- 
silian Fathers), the entire hierarchy of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church (which does not recognize the Patri- 
archate of Moscow, but rather that of Constantinople). 
Present, too, are leaders of women’s, student and youth 
(scout) organizations and similiar societies. All these 
people have been fighting for the last two years, with ail 
the means at their disposal, against repatriation to what 
they know is Stalin’s despotic empire. Their unwilling- 


ness to go back to Ukraine has expressed itself on many 
occasions in bloody incidents and suicides, to the great 
astonishment of American and British authorities. 

The reasons why the Ukrainians so stubbornly refuse 
to go home are varied and often complex. They may, 
however, be summarized under the following headings: 

1. The Ukrainians, as a distinct people, do not have 
an independent state of their own. On January 22, 1918, 
however, they had proclaimed their democratic republic 
in Kiev, elected their parliament, the central Rada. The 
republic was recognized by Great Britain, France, Po-~ 
land, Turkey and other countries. 

Soviet Russia, too, solemnly recognized the Ukrainian. 
Republic but with one purpose in mind: to conquer it by 
way of aggression and infiltration—the method later so 
successful in subduing Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lith. 
uania and now Hungary. For three consecutive years 
Ukraine waged unequal war against the Moscow tyranny. 
Deprived of all assistance from the outside world, the 
young and democratic Ukrainian republic soon suc- 
cumbed. The Kremlin managed to impose a communist 
government on the Ukrainian people, while the legal 
Ukrainian Government went into exile. The latter never 
capitulated, but continued to defend the rights of 
Ukraine before the League of Nations. 

The late Senator Copeland, for one, was well informed 
on the case of Ukraine: in 1930 he proposed in the 
United States Senate to recognize the Ukrainian Govern. 
ment-in-Exile as a preventive move against possible Soviet 
aggression. In 1939 the same Government, headed by 
Prof. Alexander Shulgin, joined the Allies against the 
Nazis while Stalin was busy helping Hitler by sending 
millions of tons of raw materials for the nazi war ma- 
chine. The fact that the Ukrainian Government-in-Exile 
joined the Allies was undoubtedly instrumental in Stalin’s 
decision to ask the late President Roosevelt for admis- 
sion of the amusing “independent” Ukraine to the United 
Nations. 

But the Soviet Union not only violated the rights of 
the Ukrainian National Republic as regards its 1918 
frontiers; it annexed, by way of military aggression, the 
provinces of Western Ukraine and Bukovina (1939), as 
well as Carpatho-Ukraine (1945). Hence thousands of 
Ukrainian refugees in Europe do not recognize the Soviet 
Ukrainian puppet as their rightfully elected government. 
Instead they regard as their representatives Prof. Alex- 
ander Shulgin, former President of the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile; Prof. Isaak Mazepa, former Premier; 
Dr. Vasyl Mudry, former vice president of the Polish 
Parliament and head of all Ukrainian organizations in 
Western Europe; and Stepan Revay, former Prime Min- 
ister of Carpatho-Ukraine. All the above are now politi- 
cal refugees in the DP camps of Western Europe. 
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The Ukrainian refugees refuse to be repatriated simply 
because for them there is no homeland in any accepted 
sense of the word. There is no motherland, not even 
“stepmotherland”—only “father” Stalin, who rules 
Ukraine with a despotic, brutal hand. 

2. Displaced persons refuse to go back to Ukraine 
because the Moscow-inspired tyranny keeps the people 
in slavery, thanks to a vast police system, successively 
known as Cheka, GPU, NKVD, MVD. Military tribunals, 
punitive expeditions, wholesale murder of political op- 
ponents, prisons, concentration and slave-labor camps, 
state-instigated hunger used to break down the Ukrainian 
peasant—all these mark the Russian domination over 
Ukraine. Furthermore, systematic Russification of the 
Ukrainian language and destruction of Ukrainian cul- 
ture and science are characteric features of Soviet rule. 
Such prominent American writers as William Henry 
Chamberlin, Isaak Don Levine, Max Eastman, Eugene 
Lyons, Prof. C. A. Manning and Dr. A. Margolin will 
readily support these statements. 

When the Soviets occupied Western Ukraine in 1939, 
they immediately introduced a policy of destruction. 
Dissolution of all political parties was followed by mass 
deportations of innocent people to Turkestan and Siberia. 
In 1941, Western Ukrainian towns and villages were 
literally covered with the bodies of Ukrainians murdered 
by the NKVD. When, finally, every Ukrainian province 
was under communist rule, the Soviet Government under- 
took to wipe out all traces of Western influence in 
Ukraine. Now the Ukrainian Catholic Church no longer 
exists. The entire Catholic hierarchy has been impris- 
oned. Some 2,000 Catholic priests, Basilian and Studite 
Fathers, brothers and nuns were arrested, deported or 
killed. A new, Soviet-supported Orthodox Church was 
forcibly imposed upon the Catholic Ukrainians of West- 
ern Ukraine. 

3. Finally, Ukrainian refugees are unwilling to go un- 
der communist totalitarianism, because they deeply be- 
lieve in the ideals of the United Nations, and in interna- 
tional law and justice. 

Stalin purportedly assumed the obligations stemming 
from the Atlantic Charter, Declaration of the United 
Nations (January 2, 1942) and the Declaration of the 
Three Powers in Teheran (December 1, 1943). These 
promised “the elimination of tyranny and slavery, op- 
pression and intolerance.” In the report on the Crimean 
Conference (February 11, 1945) the Allies guaranteed 
the European nations a new order by creating 

democratic institutions of their own choice . . . the 

right of all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they live . ... the restoration of 
sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples 
who have been forcibly deprived of them by the 
aggressor nations. 
It has been clearly and definitely established that Soviet 
Russia does not follow these principles with respect to 
the Ukrainian people. 

The Ukrainians made appalling sacrifices during 
World War II. They lost millions of people. They bravely 
fought within the ranks of the Soviet army. During the 
crucial years of the Nazi Drang nach Osten, they man- 
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aged to organize a powerful Ukrainian Insurgent Army, 
which fought the Nazis to the last day of their stay in 
Ukraine. Finally, thousands of Americans and Canadians 
of Ukrainian descent stirringly manifested their patriot. 
ism by fighting the Axis aggressors the world over, 
Hence the Ukrainians feel that they are entitled to inter. 
national protection. The entire DP question was created 
because of the bad faith and bad will of the Soviet 
Government, which consistently violated the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter embodied in the Statute of the 
United Nations. 

4. The sad experience of the last two years has amply 
demonstrated that Stalin does not wish the establishment 
of world order. On the contrary, his immediate plan is 
to create a world chaos, in which it will be easier for 
him to foster the idea of world revolution. The latter has 
never ceased to be the ultimate goal of Soviet imperial. 
ism. While stalling the peace settlement for Germany and 
Austria, Stalin is feverishly preparing for World War III. 
His new Five-Year Plan is a definite measure for ag. 
gressive war. 

The Ukrainian DP’s know only too well that their 
return under communist domination would mean sub- 
jugation and slave labor in Stalin’s hastily constructed 
war plants and mines. Since a Stalinist war would be 
against the United States, the Ukrainians will never help 
him fight what they know to be a truly democratic 
nation. 

The Ukrainian refugees naturally feel that they, as 
eye-witnesses of communist reality, have a mission to per- 
form in warning the world of the latent dangers from 
aggressive communism. 

The Ukrainians are not the only people who refuse to 
return to their Soviet-dominated countries. With them 
are to be found Russian refugees, White Ruthenians, 
Poles, Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, people from the 
Caucasus such as Georgians, Armenians, Azerbaijanians, 
Kuban and Don Cossacks, Tartars and others. There are 
also refugees from “Stalin-liberated” Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. All these peo- 
ple represent a wide variety of democratic elements of a 
dozen or more countries which have fallen victim to 
Soviet aggression. 

The unhappy refugees in Western European countries 
are not lazy people afraid to go home and face the dif- 
ficult problems of reconstruction. Such a line is ener- 
getically propagated by the Kremlin’s fifth column in this 
country. I know their problem, their anxiety and their 
fear. Their hope rests with the United States and Great 
Britain. 

I for one am now safe in the United States. I am 
eagerly learning its democratic customs and laws. I enjoy 
the security which belongs basically to every individual. 
But these unfortunates who remain in Europe are in 
grave danger. I cannot but pray that they will be saved 
from the menacing tyranny of Soviet Russia. We should 
remember that the might and splendor of the United 
States was built by the DP’s of other centuries—those 
who sought, and found, refuge and liberty on this side of 
the Atlantic. 
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The Great Books—V: 
Plutarch 





Edwin A. Quain 





We know very little in detail of the life of Plutarch save 
that he lived in the first century of our era, being born 
at Chaeronea in Greece and educated in Athens; that he 
traveled throughout the ancient world, lived for a time 
in Rome and ended his days in literary leisure at the 
shrine of Apollo at Delphi. The man who wrote the lives 
of so many prominent figures of Greece and Rome found 
no one who undertook to write an account of his own 
career. This is probably “poetic justice,” since Plutarch 
himself apparently did not consider mere literary figures 
worthy of immortalization in his works, restricting him- 
self to those who had distinguished themselves in public 
life. 

A born hero-worshipper, Plutarch applied his un- 
doubted literary gifts to the portrayal of the rulers, 
leaders, soldiers and statesmen of the Mediterranean 
world. In his day, Greece had long been a vassal state of 
the mighty empire of Rome and, with the undying patri- 
otism of a Greek steeped in all the heroic lore of ancient 
Hellas, he did not wish the world to lose sight of her 
former glory. For Greece in her hour of submission was 
forgetting her great men of action, harking back to her 
men of thought, while both were in danger of being over- 
shadowed by the mighty exploits of the city on the Tiber 
whose empire then surrounded every shore of the Medi- 
terranean (mare nostrum) and extended as far into the 
interior as stubborn nature and barbarous tribes would 
permit the progress of her legions. To right this balance, 
Plutarch strove to tell the story of the giants of action 
of his native land. 

Fifty lives in all have come down to us from the pen 
of Plutarch, generally arranged in contrasting or similar 
pairs; for most of these, he himself has supplied us with 
a “Comparison” in which, as a matter of fact, he out- 
lined for us the similarities that existed between the 
characters of the heroes of Greece and Rome. 

This spectator of the life of Man chose to write biog- 
raphy and not history. We shall look in vain for an 
exhaustive account of the career of his hero; Plutarch 
has chosen those exploits which make his characters live. 
To this end, he will digress from the progress of his story 
to embroider a glamorous tale that will illustrate the 
glory of his subject. An incurable romancer, Plutarch 
preferred the picturesque detail, the mysterious or mirac- 
lous incident, the fabulous story of primitive grandeur, 
to the more prosaic drabness of a workaday world. 


Dramatic incident and intriguing anecdote make each 
figure shine forth clearly from his pages and if the result- 
ing picture belies the findings of more sober historians, 
the cause is to be found in his lack of true historical 
insight and understanding of the political background in 
which his heroes moved and had their fabulous being. 

For this “Great Book,” four figures have been chosen: 
two mythical lawgivers and two outstanding commanders. 
The names and persons of Lycurgus and Numa are so 
heavily enshrouded in the mists of antiquity that, were 
it not for Plutarch, we should hardly know more than 
their names. The exploits of Alexander the Great and 
Caesar have been immortalized in history, but their 
individual personalities are living and vibrant only in 
Plutarch’s romantic account of their foragings over half 
the earth. With unbounded capacity for searching out 
details, he has gathered together all the stories that sur- 
rounded these famous names; many a reader will be 
surprised to find that old Plutarch is the source of the 
tales we learned as children. 

While Bury, in his History of Greece, may hazard a 
guess that Lycurgus never existed, for Plutarch he has 
the actuality of a contemporary. Carefully his ancestry 
is outlined, and the most intimate thoughts which guided 
him in molding the Spartan temperament and constitution 
are clear as crystal. Finding Sparta a loose and frivolous 
state, he determined to apply to it his experience of other 
polities, and deliberately set about its reform. To achieve 
a process of equilibrium, he inserted the Council of the 
Elders as a “control” on the “feverish kings” and as a 
balance between the two catastrophes of tyranny and 
unbridled democracy. To this end, he redistributed all 
property, making each share equal to eliminate an aris- 
tocracy of wealth and substitute that of “virtue.” 

To restrain the acquisitive desires of human nature, 
he banished all “liberal” arts, retaining only such as 
contributed to the military nature of his state. Further, 
he banned all silver and gold, made money of iron, so 
heavy in weight and so trifling in value that deflationary 
stability was the perennial objective of Spartan economy. 
The common mess hall provided for all, and vigorous 
athletics were obligatory for boys and girls alike. Rigid 
regimentation of family and social life effectively smoth- 
ered all personal affection or ambition, and the Spartan 
citizen lived only for the state while the state existed 
only for military efficiency. 

To maintain the purity of this Spartan ideology he 
forbade foreign travel, lest acquaintance with other 
decadent states corrupt his people’s assurance of the per- 
fection of the Spartan way of life. Partly for the same 
reason, foreign artisans and traders were barred, since 
Sparta had nothing to sell and wanted no frivolous luxu- 
ries from outside. Helots performed all menial and 
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merely useful tasks, and the citizen had extensive leisure 
to devote himself to training for war. 

So rigidly restricted were all activities that the citizen 
of Sparta was no less a slave to the demands of the state 
than the despised and defeated helot. The greatness of 
Sparta is attributed by both Lycurgus and Plutarch to 
its adherence to this, “the best of all constitutions,” ac- 
cording to the official pronouncement of the oracle. 

In the shadowy figure of Pompilius Numa, Plutarch 
crystallizes the opposite process by which a vigorous and 
war-like people, the Romans, were gentled and weaned to 
the uses of peace and tranquility. Accepting the king- 
ship with reluctance, Numa, with the aid of a probably 
fictitious goddess, organized the life of Rome along re- 
ligious, economic, political and social lines. No less than 
his Spartan analog, Numa regulated all details of life 
in Rome by persuading his subjects that divine guidance 
dictated every change in their hitherto lawless existence. 

Numa is considered to have had the harder task— 
that of taming the vigorous spirit—while Lycurgus was 
constrained to spur a people dedicated to luxury. In both 
states simplicity and frugality of life were assured by 
legislation, and all luxuries and extravagances were 
banned. Personal initiative and individual desire were 
apparently subjugated with ease; while Sparta adhered 
to the laws of Lycurgus, she remained great according 
to Plutarch’s standards and, curiously, the grandeur of 
Rome arose when she deserted the peaceful admonitions 
of Numa. Righteousness as defined by law was the creed 
of democratic Rome, and the same official justice was 
the law of aristocratic Sparta. 

The uncritical objectivity of Plutarch is manifest on 
every page of these biographies. He was clearly enam- 
ored of genius that achieved success, and he never ad- 
verts to the fact that the methods and objectives of his 
heroes were in complete disregard of the autonomy of 
the individual. Since true freedom is based on the prin- 
ciple of personal worth and an individual immortal des- 
tiny, of which the pagan world was largely ignorant, the 
dominance of the omnipotent state 
could not but be assumed as valid. 

Even clearer still is this attitude 
in the parallel lives of Alexander 
and Caesar. With his wonted en- 
thusiasm for the marvelous, Plu- 
tarch strongly hints that the birth 
of Alexander was in some way 
miraculous. The frugality and self- 
control (in some lines) of the 
youthful Macedonian ‘prince win 
his admiration, and he is happy 

to recount his association with 
Aristotle. The poems of Homer 
were kept under his pillow at 
night, and he was devoted to his 
horse, Bucephalus. Alternate kind- 
liness and savage brutality mark 
his military career, in which he 
subjugated Asia from Greece to 
the Ganges. His superhuman cour- 
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(From the October Catholic Library World) 


age and endurance won for him the fanatical devotion 
of his soldiers; the key to Alexander’s character is found 
in his craving for glory, since “he loved his reputation 
more than his life or his kingdom.” 

Since Alexander and his father, Philip of Macedon, 
were considered by Greeks to have been barbarian de. 
spoilers of Hellenic liberty, it is striking to find Alexan. 
der almost begging for the admiration of the Athenians, 
to whom he wrote: “Can you possibly believe the perils 
I am undergoing to win glory in your eyes?” Plutarch’s 
portrait of Alexander shows a gradual deterioration of 
character by which he falls from the pinnacle of the 
“Philosopher King” and demands the fawning adulation 
he had observed at the courts of oriental monarchs. 

In the figure of Caesar, Plutarch finds a counterpart 
of Alexander. Tracing his career from his crucifixion 
of his former pirate captors as a youth, to his death at 
the feet of Pompey’s statue, he outlines a character of 
inflexible ambition, utter unscrupulosity for the attain. 
ment of predetermined ends, uncanny political insight 
and the persevering diligence that made him the head 
of a powerful faction in Rome. 

Many anecdotes are adduced to illustrate Caesar’s 
courage, his gererosity even to his enemies, at times his 
bloodthirsty cruelty, his tactical and strategic genius 
and his love for the dramatic gesture. In the pages of 
Plutarch we are witnesses to the fateful day when Caesar, 
pausing in thought by the river’s bank, at last spurred 
his horse and crossed the Rubicon. The last days of his 
life were ready-made in dramatic form for Shakespeare, 
who turned to Plutarch for the story of his Julius Caesar. 

Since the choice of these four biographies as a “Great 
Book” was obviously made with an eye to modern par- 
allels, the field for discussion is provided with abundant 
material. The attempted extermination of whole peoples 
by both ancient and modern tyrannies will naturally lead 
to questioning in the matter of progress. In the course 
of centuries, mankind has learned a great deal as to 
the control of inanimate nature, but apparently very little 
in the way of curbing the selfishly 
immoral tendencies of human na- 
ture. When divine grace, freely 
given but of necessity to be freely 
accepted, is refused, modern man 
is no farther from the beast than 
his most primitive, unregenerate 
forebears. 

In these lives, plentiful details 
are provided for the discussion of 
the theory and practice of the to- 
talitarian state; the development 
of the lust for power and domina- 
tion; the possibility of human hap- 
piness under a government that 
demands every loyalty to the de- 
struction of freedom; cruelty and 
slaughter in ancient and modern 
times. 

Much could also be said of the 
character of Plutarch himself as 
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manifested in his writings. The gaps in his structure of 
morality are fearsome indeed. While his admiration for 
clemency and generosity is very great, he has no words 
of condemnation for unlimited slaughter, marital infi- 
delity, perjury, suicide or drunkenness. In general, his 





attitude toward objective moral standards is fairly impar- 
tial; whatever his hero chose to do, for whatever reason, 
is for him right and just and, consequently, admirable. 
His worship of success quite effectively blinded him to 
the lack of moral stature in his heroes. 
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CONFESSIONS OF 
A CONGRESSMAN 








By Jerry Voorhis. Doubleday. 365p. 


$3.50 


For a moment, when the news came a 
year ago in November that Representa- 
tive Jerry Voorhis, of California’s 
twelfth congressional district, had been 
defeated for re-election, I was tempted 
to despair of democracy. Here was an 
honest, intelligent, hard-working, dis- 
interested office-holder; a man whose 
actions had conformed to his ideals, 
which were lofty; a legislator univer- 
sally respected by his colleagues ir- 
respective of party. The shrewd, blasé 
gentlemen in the Washington Press 
Gallery had rated him, in a poll con- 
ducted just before the 1946 elections, 
the outstanding legislator from the Pa- 
cific Coast. In a Life Magazine poll, 
fifty-three Washington correspondents 
voted him first in integrity among Con- 
gressmen. His fellows in the House of 
Representatives, polled in August, 1946, 
named him the “hardest-working mem- 
ber of the House.” 

But all this was not enough for the 
voters of the twelfth district in Cali- 
fomia. Despite his decade of faithful 
service, they refused, in November, 
1946, to send him back to Washington. 
Surely, over the years there can have 
been few worse miscarriages of politi- 
cal justice. 

When, however, I finished reading 
Confessions of a Congressman, I was 
moved to forgive the misguided Cali- 
fonians who had deprived the nation 
of Mr. Voorhis’ services. For in these 
frank and friendly pages the ex-Con- 
gtessman has made a more valuable 
contribution to a healthy American so- 
ciety than he could ever have made as 
a member of the 80th Congress. Had 
he been re-elected, he could scarcely 
have found the time to write the book. 

There have been more scholarly 
books written about the machinery of 
Congress and the need of reform, 


among which George Galloway’s Con- 
gress at the Crossroads comes imme- 
diately to mind. But I know of no 
other work which brings the Congress 
so close to the average voter, and 
which at the same time will interest 
the expert in political science. If Mr. 
Voorhis had done no more than this, 
his fellow citizens would be deeply in 
lds debt. 

But he has done more, and that is 
why I feel like climbing to a house top 
and exhorting all the passers-by to read 
Confessions of a Congressman at once. 
Mr. Voorhis has given the reader as 
intelligent a discussion of a dozen 
major issues in American life as you 
can find anywhere, issues which have 
not yet been definitively resolved and 
which ought to concern all of us. There 
are the questions of atomic energy, of 
farm legislation, of monopoly, of in- 
dustrial relations, of monetary policy, 
of un-American activities, of minimum 
wages and maximum hours, cte., ete: 
On all these subjects the author is emi- 
nently worth listening to; and even if 
the reader feels he cannot agree, he 
will leave the discussion with clearer 
ideas that he had brought to it. 

To this reviewer, the most precious 
contribution of the book—after the un- 
conscious revelation of a noble and 
lovable character—is an ideological an- 
alysis of Congress. For the past two 
decades, while this nation has struggled 
to solve a pressing social problem, the 
Old World has been convulsed in a 
bitter ideological struggle which cul- 
minated finally in war. It was inevitable 
that the new totalitarianism would 
strive to influence us, and that a small 
minority of disaffected Americans 
would swallow the fascist, or nazi, or 
communist bait. This, we know, has 
actually happened and has created sus- 
picion and bitterness which needlessly 
complicate the social issues of our 
time. It would help very much if all 
writers—and, indeed, all those who, in 
public or private, discuss the great 
questions of the day—would read the 
author’s excellent chapter on “Political 
Labels.” Mr. Voorhis’ tags cover the 
field from extreme Left to extreme 
Right, and they are all exact. No better 
terminology has been suggested. 


It is a pity that such a fine book was 
sent out into the world without an 
index—especially since the publishers 
have otherwise done a fine job—and 
many readers will join me in hoping 
that this defect will be remedied as 
soon as a new edition appears. 

BenyJaMin L. MAssE 


Confusion left confounded 





EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE 





By Marcia Davenport. Scribner. 376p. 
$3 

In this novel of present-day New York, 
Mrs. Davenport has probed into the 
postwar confusion of the city. As the 
title suggests, the story dramatizes the 
interplay of two worlds existing side 
by side, the prosperous, “respectable” 
New York of the old families and the 
nouveaux riches, and that of the cold- 
water flats, the market districts, on the 
East Side. 

Deftly and sensitively conceived, the 
novel compresses into seven days the 
story of Jessie Bourne, whose mother, 
Rosa Landau, had by her own rare 
talents and graciousness bridged suc- 
cessfully the two worlds. We meet 
Jessie Bourne as she faces the long- 
delayed crisis in her seventeen years 
of married life with Brandon Bourne, 
an egotistical and sensual son of a 
wealthy and decadent family. Just when 
she is casting about for some way to 
break free of the meaningless futilities 
in which she has become enmeshed, she 
meets an old acquaintance, General 
Mark Dwyer, a Czech whose real name 
is Miroslav Mracek, and who has tem- 
porarily returned to America from his 
occupation duties in Europe. 

In the swift action of the next six 
days we see the house of cards built 
by Brandon Bourne’s family brought 
down about their heads through the 
sordid attempt at blackmail of one Jack 
Spanier. Jessie, in love with Dwyer, 
now feels that these people have “poi- 
soned everything.” With Mirko, as his 
people on the East Side call him, she 
goes to the home of his uncle. Listen- 
ing to Mark’s passionate recounting of 
his experiences with the Czech under- 
ground, she once again finds real peo- 
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HUNGARY: THE UNWILLING 
SATELLITE 


by John Flournoy Montgomery 
U. S. Minister to Hungary, 1933-1941 


F. D. R.’s Minister to Hungary presents in this 
book the unknown or forgotten facts of Hungary’s 
struggle for neutrality from 1933 to the present. 
Placed between Nazi Germany and Communist 
Russia, Hungary’s role was that of a mouse dodging 
two hungry cats. Hungary: The Unwilling Satellite 
is a must for all who want light on modern diplo- 


macy. Illustrated and Mapped. $3.00 
THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN 


by Seumas MacManus 


First published during the lean ’30’s this fictionalized 
autobiography of Ireland’s last true shanachie—or 
story-teller—has been re-issued by popular demand. 
It is an enchanting story of boyhood and youth in 
the mountain country of Donegal. $3.00 


THE GAME COCK 
AND OTHER STORIES 


by Michael McLaverty 


With 12 woodcuts by Sr. Irena Uptegrove 

A collection of short stories by a new master—one 
of Ireland’s finest prose writers. Hailed by all the 
critics as a great discovery, he is being compared 
with Chekhov, Turgeniev, and others of major im- 
portance. “Not since I first read Katherine Mans- 
field have I run across short stories with such 
deceivingly simple perfection as those of Michael 
McLaverty.”—Sterling North. $2.75 


ECHOES OF THE 
HUNTING HORN 


by Stanislaus Lynch 
With Crayon Drawings by Olive Whitmore 


Most modern Irish writers have drawn their ma- 
terial from the seamy side of Irish life—city slums 
or poverty-stricken rural areas. Stanislaus Lynch, in 
refreshing contrast, portrays the sportsman’s Ireland 
of the hunting set. He is a gifted writer, alive to the 
beauty of nature in all weathers, and expert in all 
matters pertaining to horses, hounds, foxes and the 
life of the countryside. A beautiful gift book. $4.00 


1,000 YEARS OF IRISH POETRY 
edited by Kathleen Hoagland 


“1,000 Years of Irish Poetry is the first comprehen- 
sive collection of Gaelic and Anglo-Irish poets—a 
major contribution to world literature.”—The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 884 pages. $5.00 
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MODERN CHRISTIAN 
REVOLUTIONARIES 


An Introduction to the Lives and Thought 
of: Kierkegaard, Gill, Chesterton, Andrews, 
Berdyaev. 


edited by Donald Attwater 


“Calls for careful, thoughtful reading—and re-read- 
ing. It will be reading well repaid.”—The Com- 
monweal. Illustrated. $4.00 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E. 


The life-time experience of the father of modern 
organic agriculture who is revolutionizing farming 
in many countries. “This is an important book by a 
man who has few peers in agriculture and possesses 
a profound knowledge of the soil which is the foun- 
dation of our existence.”’—Louis Bromfield. Illus- 


trated. $4.00 


BACK IN STOCK 
IN NEW EDITIONS 


HELIOTROPIUM 
by Jeremias Drexelius 
First published in 1630, this is the classic work on 
conforming the human will to the Divine—inte- 
grating the Christian personality. $3.00 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 
(“Auguecheek”) 


Literary essays and travel sketches of Europe which 
have delighted readers for 90 years. Portrays the 
Continental civilization with a rare insight—should 
be read along with Mark Twain’s Innocents 
A broad, to which it is an antithesis. $2.75 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
NURSE’S AIDES 


by Katherine Orbison, R.N., M.A. 


Every hospital procedure and technique used by 
Nurse’s Aides and other volunteers explained in text 
and 135 line drawings. Valuable for home use in 
caring for the sick. The 7th printing has been thor- 
oughly revised for present needs. $2.50 


PAY DIRT 
Farming and Gardening With Composts 


by J. I. Rodale 
An introduction to the fundamentals of organic 


farming, by the editor of Organic Gardening maga- 
zine. Fifth printing. $3.00 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


23 East 26th Street 


PUBLISHERS 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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ple, real sorrow, a real awareness of 
man’s plight. 

There is true distinction in Mrs. 
Davenport’s writing. One is reminded 
inevitably of Virginia Woolf's Mrs. 
Dalloway. Here, too, is a novel of sen- 
sibility which analyzes with great deli- 
cacy the complex, intricate rituals of 
civilized behavior. And here the action 
is compressed, not into one day to be 
sure, but into seven, with much the 
same effect. The sense for the tactile 
and textural quality of things is beauti- 
fully communicated in such passages 
as the opening of the novel, describing 
Jessie Bourne’s apartment. One can 
hardly quarrel with the claim on the 
dust-jacket that “the physical city is 
here . . . its sights and smells, its 
sparkling days, its sounds, foods, 
streets, shops, excitements, its very air 
and breezes.” But the claim that its 
“spiritual aspect” is here, too, needs 
qualification. That it is communicated 
in the action of the novel one may 
admit; but that this intellectual and 
moral confusion is in any way resolved 
must be questioned. 

The consummation of Mrs. Bourne’s 
love affair with Mark on the eve of his 


departure for Europe is portrayed as a 
kind of redemption. Returning to her 
husband, she at last makes the deci- 
sion to end their marriage. It would 
be unjust and obtuse to say that the 
theme of the book is redemption 
through adultery; but it must at least 
be said that there is a subtle moral 
sophistry in the conclusion. It is fore- 
shadowed throughout the book. Jessie 
says: “I would give my immortal soul 
never to have to see Brandon Bourne 
again.” In a later passage: “Isabel has 
slept with most of the attractive men 
in town. I used to be told that was 
vulgar.” It can be detected as a Rous- 
seauistic note in the contrast between 
the virtuous poor and the corrupt 
wealthy of the West Side. And it is 
certainly present in the devious means 
by which Jessie and her friends con- 
trive to save face for the family in the 
Spanier episode. 

There are moments of great beauty 
in the novel, yet, reflecting upon the 
whole theme, one is disturbed by the 
sense of too easy and too neat a resolu- 
tion. Karma, the inevitable conse- 
quences of human actions, cannot so 
easily be thrust aside. A. S. Ryan 





Sails among icebergs 





MARINER OF THE NORTH: 
The Life of Captain Bob Bartlett 





By George Palmer Putnam. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. 222p. $3.50 


When an Arctic explorer in his own 
right undertakes the biography of an- 
other Arctic explorer, the chances are 
favorable that it will turn out to be a 
good job. This is what George Palmer 
Putnam does with Captain Bob Bart- 
lett’s life story. For Cap’n Bob was a 
Mariner of the North par excellence. 

Born at Brigus, Newfoundland, of a 
seafaring family that had lived there 
well over a hundred years, Bob knew 
the icy seas and the bitter weather 
from babyhood. Every summer his folks 
took him five hundred miles to the 
north—north of Newfoundland. There 
on a bare granite islet off the Labrador 
coast was the family summer-fishing 
station; certainly a rugged playground 
for this young Viking. Bob came up 
the seaman’s ladder rapidly, and by his 
twentieth year he had his master’s 
papers. 

Captain Bob commanded Peary’s 
ship The Roosevelt (named for T.R.) 
and, heavy-hearted, he had to turn back 


at the 88th parallel; while Admiral 
Peary went on to nail the Stars and 
Stripes to the Pole in 1909. He was a 
rabid partisan in the Admiral’s corner 
all through the Peary-Cook contro- 
versy. An interesting chapter in Mari- 
ner of the North gives the details of the 
farthest-north murder, which remained 
a secret for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury—the Eskimo shooting of Peary’s 
third in command. 


After the discovery of the North Pole 
and before the coming of aerial Arctic 
exploration, Captain Bartlett made 
polar history by his many expeditions 
in his beloved Effie M. Morrissey. 
Yearly he navigated that hardy vessel, 
carrying explorers and groups of ad- 
venture-bound boys into the farthest 
reaches of the northern hemisphere. 
Captain Bob was called “Mr. Arctic” 
by those lads. 

The author has handled his ruddy 
subject’s seagoing vocabulary with be- 
coming reticence; only once in the 
book is there a let-down. Mariner of the 
North is the well-told tale of a full 
life lived amid ice, polar weather, Es- 
kimos, dogs and sledges, when it was 
not amid icebergs and icy waves. It’s 
a clear breath from the clear north 
and worth reading. Neit Boyton 
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The Life of 
Sir Thomas 
More 


HUMANIST 
AS 
HERO 
a 


“Sir Thomas More,” wrote 
G. K. Chesterton, “may be 
counted the greatest Eng- 
lishman, or at least the 
greatest historical charac- 
ter of English history.” Dr. 
Maynard has done full jus- 
tice to this “greatest Eng- 
lishman” in the present 
biography. He has de- 
picted him against the 
background of the court of 
Henry VIII together with 
portraits of the King, of 
Erasmus, of Wolsey, and of 
many other striking char- 
acters of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century England. 
As a friend of the King, 
More received many royal 
favors, became Lord Chan- 
cellor of England and 
wielded tremendous power. 
But when Henry VIII 
wearied of Katherine of 
Aragon, planned to marry 
Anne Boleyn, thus setting 
himself up as greater than 
the Pope, More refused to 
take the oath confirming 
the King’s power. After a 
semblance of trial, he was 
condemned to be beheaded. 
More protested that he 
died the King’s good ser- 
vant, but God’s first. 

Thus perished a brilliant 
author, lawyer, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, 
Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land—in defense of the 
Faith of the Church. 

In Humanist as Hero all 
the momentous events of 
More’s career are vividly 
described. $3.00 
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OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
MaAcmMILLAN. $2.25 By William Thomas Walsh 
OUR LADY OF LIGHT By Chanoine C. Barthas 
Bruce. $2.75 and Pére G. Da Fonseca, S.J. 
THEOLOGY AND SANITY By F. J. Sheed 
SHEED AND Warp. $2.50 
NO LASTING HOME 
Bruce. $3 
THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER 
NEWMAN. By Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. 
PREFACE TO RELIGION ~~ By Fulton J. Sheen 
Kenepy. $2.50 
SO! YOU WANT TO GET MARRIED! 
Bruce. $2.50 Dorothy Fremont Grant 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
SHEED AND Warp. $3 Tr. by Ronald A. Knox 
ANY SAINT TO ANY NUN 
KenepDy. $2.50 By A Benedictine of Stanbrook 
PARADISE ALLEY By John D. Sheridan 
Bruce. $2.75 
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The Thomas More Book Shop, of Chicago, 
Illinois, selects as its choice of the ten cur- 
rently available books which have proved 
over the years to be of most lasting value 
the books listed below. The roster of re- 
porting stores gives the ten books that are 
popular month by month; this individual 
report spots books of permanent interest. 


The asterisk indicates that the book has 
appeared in the Book-Log’s monthly report, 


1. The New Testament 
2. Faith of Our Fathers 
James Cardinal Gibbons 
Murphy Publishing Co. 


- Orthodoxy 
G. K. Chesterton 


w 








Boston Jordan Marsh Company New York Benziger Bros., Inc. 
450 Washington Street 26 Park Place 
Boston Pius XI Cooperative New York Catholic Book Club 
45 Franklin Street 140 East 45 Street 
Boston Mathew F, Sheehan Company New York P. J. Kenedy and Sons 
22 Chauncy St. 12 Barclay Street 
Buffalo Catholic Union Store New York Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 
828 Main Street 14 Barclay Street 
Cambridge St. Thomas More Library and Oklahoma City St. Thomas More Book Stall 
Book Shop 418 N. Robinson 
33 Church Street Omaha Midwest Church Goods Co. 
Chicago Marshall Field & Co., Book 1218 Farnam Street 
Section Philadelphia Peter Reilly Company 
121 North State Street 133 N. Thirteenth Street 
Chicago St. Benet Library & Book Shop Pittsburgh Frank H. Kirner 
39 East Congress Street 309 Market Street 
Chicago The Thomas More Library and Portland, Ore. Catholic Book & Church 
Book Shop Supply Co. 
220 West Madison Street 314 S. W. Washington St. 
Cincinnati Benziger Bros., Inc. Providence The Marion Book Shop and 
129 Main Street Lending Library 
Cincinnati Frederick Foster Company, Inc. 63 Washington St. 
436 Main Street Rochester Trant’s, Inc. 
Cleveland Catholic Book Store 96 Clinton Avenue No. 
703 N.B.C, Building St. Louis B. Herder Book Co. 
815 Superior Ave. 15-17 South Broadway 
Cleveland G. J. Phillipp & Sons St. Paul BE. M. Lohmann Company 
2067 East 9 Street 413-417 Sipley Street 
Dallas The Catholic Book Store San Antonio Louis E. Barber Company 
211 N. Akard Street 425 Main Ave. 
Denver James Clarke Churchgoods San Francisco The O’Connor Company 
House 317 Sutter Street 
1636 Tremont Street San Francisco Joseph Stadler & Co. 
Detroit E. J. McDevitt Company 1251 Market St. 
1234 Washington Boulevard Scranton The Diocesan Guild Studios 
Detroit Van Antwerp Catholic Library 300 Wyoming Avenue 
1234 Washington Boulevard Seattle Guild Book Shop, Inc. 
Dubuque M. J. Knipple Company 1328 Sixth Avenue 
435 Main Street Seattle The Kaufer Co., Inc. 
Erie The Book Mark 1904 Fourth Avenue 
Ninth and Peach Streets South Bend Aquinas Library and Bookshop 
Hartford Catholic Lending Library of 110 East La Salle Ave. 
Hartford, Inc. Spokane De Sales Catholic Library 
138 Market Street W. 707 Sprague Avenue 
Holyoke Catholic Lending Library Toledo C. Shumacher Company 
94 Suffolk Street 706 Madison Avenue 
Houston A. J. Hill Toronto Landy & Company, Ltd. 
" 1215 Fannin St. 16 West Dundas Street 
Kansas City Catholic Community Library Vancouver, B.C. The Kaufer Company 
301 E. Armour Boulevard 673 Richard Street 
Los Angeles C. F. Horan and Company Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd. 
aes 120 West Second Street 431 Dunsmuir Street 
Louisville Rogers Church Goods Company | Washington,D.C. Washington Catholic Library 
129 South Fourth Street 1623 H Street, N.W. 
Lowe Gervais and Company Washington, D.C. William J. Gallery & Co. 
: 92 Central Street 718 Eleventh Street, N.W. 
Milwaukee The Church Mart Westminster The Newman Bookshop 
. ; 779-781 N. Water Street Westminster, Md. 
Minneapolis Catholic Gift Shop Wheeling Harry D. Corcoran Co. 
37 South 8 Street 2129 Market Street 
New Bedford Keating’s Book House Catholic Action Bookshop 
562 County Street Wichita 424 North Broadway 
New Haven The Thomas More Gift Shop Diocesan Library 
1102 Chapel Street Wilmington 1104 Pennsylvania Avenue 
New Orleans The Catholic Book Store J. Tonkin Company 
710 Common Street Winnipeg, Can. 214 Bannatyne Avenue 
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Dodd, Mead 


4. The Imitation of Christ 
Edition, Klein 


Companion to the Summa* 
Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward 


. Confessions of St. Augustine 
Frank Sheed, Tr. 
Sheed and Ward 
7. St. Catherine of Siena 
Johannes Jorgensen 
Longmans, Green 
. St. Teresa of Avila* 
William Thomas Walsh 
Bruce 
9. The Spiritual Life 
Adolphe Tanquerey 
St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore 
10. The Masterful Monk 


Owen Francis Dudley 
Longmans, Green 
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CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


The Catholic Book Club: 
When the Mountain Fell 


C. F. Ramuz 


Pantheon. $2.50 


The Spiritual Book Associates: 
The Christ of Catholicism 


Dom Aelred Graham 
Longmans. $4 
(November-December Selection) 


Catholic Children’s Book Club: 
PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 
The Mouse with the Small Guitar 
Al Graham and Tony Palazzo 
Welch Publishing Co. $1.50 
Katie Meets Buffalo Bill 
Katherine Koch 


Grosset & Dunlap. $.50 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 


Li Lun, Lad of Courage 
Carolyn Treffinger 


Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.50 
OLDER BOYS: 


Hideout 
T. Morris Longstreth 


Macmillan. $2.50. 


OLDER GIRLS: 


Waverly 
Amelia EB. Walden 


Morrow. $2.50 
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CALIFORNIA IN OUR TIME 


1900-1940 





By Robert Glass Cleland. Knopf. 340p. 


$4 

Robert Glass Cleland brings long ma- 
turity to the composition of this new 
history of California. In the early 
‘twenties of the present century he 
brought out A History of California: 
The American Period, which was a 
companion volume to A History of Cali- 
fornia: The Spanish Period, by the late 
Charles E. Chapman. Recently our his- 
torian of the West has preferred to 
bring out two companion volumes all 
by himself, for the work under review 
is a sequel to From Wilderness to Em- 
pire: A History of California, 1542- 
1900. The latter was of less apparent 
academic quality than the earlier work 
and did not arouse the enthusiasm of 
all academic historians. Scholarship 
and reliability were there, nevertheless, 
while the charm of his telling a mar- 
velous tale or dream come true was 
highly pleasing to the public. 

While the theme of the volume under 
review is not quite so romantic, not so 
deeply colored in the hues of a rich 
and ripened past, it yet leads the read- 
er along with a facile charm in the 
telling of a stirring tale. California, it 
seems, cannot be commonplace; and 
even in this troubled year of ’forty- 
seven it stands first among the States 
in its phenomenal growth, for people 
continue flocking west. As one East- 
emer put it: “All the damned lies they 
tell about the place are true,” and the 
title of the first chapter, with a little 
more dignity, repeats the thought: 
“Fiction Lags after Truth.” 

Qur historian’s wilderness-empire 
volume told eloquently of discoveries, 
of missions, of placid Spanish days, of 
roaring gold and of Yankee days fol- 
lowed by burly, exploiting railroad 
builders and a swiftly expansive pros- 
perity. The earlier chapters of the 
present volume have to record a march 
of events—stirring, it is true, but some- 
times less humanly attractive. During 
the first decade of this century, politi- 
cal corruption stained the reputation 
of the two largest cities, especially of 
San Francisco. The Reuf-Schmitz re- 
gime became nationally malodorous, 
and municipal government was prosti- 
tuted. State politics were no better. The 
Southem Pacific company’s political 
tyranny wrung blood and anger from 
the people. Reaction came, and there 
was reform with Governor Hiram John- 


son and the progressive Republicans. 
But a just retribution against the evil- 
doers was thwarted, and justice in an 
otherwise young and thriving democra- 
cy showed itself weak and lagging. 

Then came labor troubles, with vio- 
lence and dynamite followed by still 
another example of slow and feeble 
retribution before the law, a constant 
defect, it seems, in the personnel and 
machinery of our North American de- 
mocracy. The story then swings more 
to the southern part of the State, where 
glamorous, incredible Los Angeles with 
its movie stars and crackpots began to 
outshine San Francisco in the galaxy 
of the nation. Aliens and nomads and 
Vanity Fair are told of in the conclud- 
ing chapters, while the last offers a run- 
ning summary of the literary produc- 
tion from the State’s beginning, of 
which California is justly proud. 

Here is history which is not dry: a 
readable story indeed, couched in a 
running and facile style. The public 
ought to like this book. Although 
this is recent history, it is unlikely that 
the more serious judgments contained 
herein will be revised, and it is quite 
probable that, when during the elec- 
tions of 1916 Charles Evans Hughes 
by a slight margin lost the State and 
the Republicans the presidency, his- 
tory’s world course was changed. The 
outcome of World War I and the 
League of Nations were influenced by 
California’s vote. 

Peter Masten DUNNE 





Atvin S. Ryan is professor of 
English at the University of 
Massachusetts. 
Rev. New Boyton, S.J., author 
of many books, particularly for 
the young, is active in New 
York’s Catholic youth movements. 
Rev. Peter Masten Dunne, S.J., 
professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, is the 
author of books on South Ameri- 
can history. A new title in this 
field is due to appear shortly. 

* *% * 
A REMINDER. AMERICA is on the 
air every Thursday evening 7.15- 
7.30 with a comment on the news 
over Fordham University’s FM 
station. The dial setting is 90.7 
(megacycles). The program is 
listed in the radio columns of 
New York metropolitan papers 
under the title “America this 
week.” We would appreciate 
your written comments. 
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LITURGICALLY, NOVEMBER IS A 
month of reproach to the self-centered 
man, to him who has let his hat cir- 
cumscribe his horizon: for it is a 
month of selflessness, of vast and long 
vistas. We have heard much in our time 
of global solidarity; we have watched 
various agencies at work to weld war- 
ring or wrangling nations into Mr. 
Willkie’s “one world.” But November 
reminds us Catholics of a unity which 
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the virtues of the husband she mourns: 
“Practise the virtues that he practised, 
and thou wilt be welcomed in the same 
abode where he now sits in glory, and 
wilt be united with him in the everlast. 
ing tabernacles.” It should be a great 
solace to us to reflect that those who 
have gone before us have not lost in. 
terest in us and that our eventual re. 
union with them will be chilled by no 
shadow of parting. St. Bernard, discon. 
solate at the death of his brother, Ger. 
hard, comforted himself with that 
thought; St. Anselm writes of the soul: 
“It loves its own friends even beyond 
the grave, and it will find them again 
and never lose them, if they are in 
God’s presence.” “Those who preceded 
us on our pilgrimage, and were not 
lost,” says Augustine, “will become the 
dearer to us the better we shall know 
them; and this love is free from all 
fear of separation.” 

But between us, the Church militant 
here on earth and the Church triumph- 
ant in Heaven, there is the purgatorial 
prison in which venial sins and the 
debt of punishment consequent on sin 
must be expiated. The suffering souls, 
our brethren also, cannot any longer 
merit for themselves, and they are de- 
pendent on our charity to shorten their 
term of suffering. Of them the sad 
proverb: “Out of sight, out of mind” is 
all too often verified. The Council of 
Trent solemnly assures us that the souls 
in purgatory “are helped by the suf- 
frages of the faithful, and principally 
by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar.” 
Augustine, long before, had told his 
people, the “prayers and alms of the 
faithful, the Holy Sacrifice of the altar 
aid the faithful departed and move the 
Lord to deal with them in mercy and 
kindness.” Sometimes we fall into the 
pagan idea of lavishing all our care on 
the grave of a dear departed or we 
exhaust our energies and express our 
sorrow in what the liturgy calls “fruit- 
less and unavailing grief.” It is well to 
treat the burial place of a departed 
soul with respect; it is proper and fit- 
ting to honor the vanishing remains of 
those who have gone before. Yet, “the 
dead,” Chrysostom reminds us, “are not 
aided by tears but by prayer, interces- 
sion and alms.” That is the invariable 
fact of Catholic dogmas; they are not 
merely glorious concepts to be admired, 
but operative truths from which grimly 
practical conclusions flow. 

So with the Communion of Saints: 
it is a rebuke to pettiness, provincial- 
ism of mind, parochialism of heat. 
Under the Headship of Christ, we are 
united with the angels and the blessed, 
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with the suffering souls, with the mil- 
lions of living Catholics who, in the 
conviction and grace of a common faith, 
still fight the good fight. On All Saints’ 
Day we salute the victors and beg their 
intercession; on All Souls’ Day we re- 
call those who are saved but must be 
purified, and we intercede for them 
that God may shorten their suffering 
and bring them into full fruition. And 
in her exhortation over an open grave, 
the Church warns us to “bear in mind 
that we are most certainly to follow 
them.” Wituiam A. Donacny, S.J. 
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EDITH PIAF and her Continental En- 
tertainers, presented in the Playhouse 
by Clifford C. Fischer, will revive nos- 
talgic memories in those members of 
the audience who are old enough to 
remember what used to be called va- 
riety on the Continent, vaudeville in 
the States. It was rarely, however, that 
we were lucky enough to see so many 
superlative performances in a single 
evening. The master of ceremonies, 
called the conférencier in the playbill, 
promises that every number rates next 
to closing, a spot which in old variety 
shows was reserved for the best act on 
the program. The gentleman has a lean- 
ing toward understatement. Every act 
would rate top billing in the normal 
variety show, provided that Miss Piaf 
were not on the same bill. 

Five of the six acts listed in the pro- 
gram consist of dancers, acrobats, a 
man with nimble fingers, two men with 
nimble legs on one-wheel cycles, and a 
choral group more humorous than musi- 
cal. They are the cream of European 
entertainers, the program suggests, se- 
lected from numerous performers who 
have appeared with Miss Piaf on her 
tours of Continental capitals. Miss Piaf, 
it seems, is not afraid of tough competi- 
tion, since every act that appears ahead 
of her is a show-stopper. 

Lyda and Vanni, the Greek dancers 
who open the show, perform with a 
quiet rhythm that resembles figures 
from Keats’ Grecian Urn come to life. 
The lady is pulchritudinous, and the 
gentleman’s pants are amusing; and 
they send the show off to such a good 
start that it is difficult to imagine how 
the following acts can avoid anti-climax. 
But there is no letdown when Georges 
André Martin appears with his dancing 
fingers, or when the gentleman on the 


one-wheel bike apparently defies the 
laws of motion and gravity. When Les 
Compagnons de la Chanson offered 
their sensational blend of song and 
comedy just before the intermission, 
my companion for the evening said: 
“If this Piaf person is willing to come 
on the stage after this, she must be 
good or she has a lot of nerve.” 

Miss Piaf, who holds the stage alone 
after intermission, is a hybrid type of 
entertainer, a blend of blues singer and 
emotional actress. She is a small woman 
with a wistful face and a resonant voice 
that needles one’s emotions. It is not 
what is usually called a sweet voice; 
it’s too metallic, resembling the tone of 
a saxophone, but it’s just the right 
voice for Miss Piaf’s songs. 

Her songs are not smart, gay novelty 
numbers, like the lyrics featured by 
Maurice Chevalier; they are closer to 
folk songs. Each song is a story, and 
Miss Piaf’s rendition makes each story 
a drama. She sings most of her songs 
in her native French, but language 
hardly matters. Miss Piaf has a lot of 
stage know-how packed in her small 
head, including the technique of pro- 
jecting a mood over the barrier of lan- 
guage. While singing in French, her ex- 
pressions and gestures translate moods 
and passions into the universal speech 
of emotion. If there are any more Miss 
Piafs in France, or Holland or Den- 
mark, inform your Congressman that 
you want them sent over here pronto, 
in part payment for the cotton and 
com we are going to send them when 
Congress OK’s the Marshall Plan. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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CASS TIMBERLANE. This story of 
modern marriage has faults, some pro- 
duced by the occasionally excessive 
comic emphasis that script-writer Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart has placed on the 
Sinclair Lewis novel, and some caused 
by the movies’ ingrained habit of over- 
simplifying motives and falling back 
on melodrama rather than logic to re- 
solve a difficult situation. In spite of 
these faults it provides a fresh and 
vital commentary on the good and bad 
in present-day attitudes. Here is a ro- 
mance with more than its share of 
problems. The man is a middle-aged 
judge, the pillar of a small community, 
while the girl he falls in love with is 
young and, according to the snobbish 
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standards of the country-club set, not 
socially acceptable. So well defined, 
however, are these characters, and so 
well played by Spencer Tracy and Lana 
Turner, that they emerge as thoroughly 
likable and responsible people whose 
love is genuine and deep enough to 
make the facing of these problems 
worth while. The marriage founders 
temporarily oh the typically modern 
shoals of excessive stress on the need 
for self-expression and of mistaken 
ideas about the meaning and attain- 
ment of personal integrity; but even- 
tually it is worked out satisfactorily 
enough with regard to traditional moral 
values. The backgrounds against which 
the story is played are acutely and in- 
ventively utilized to root the film deep 
in American life and notably enhance 
its appeal for adults. (MGM) 


BEWARE OF PITY. For my money, 
Lilli Palmer is about as sensitive and 
emotionally mature an actress as any 
on today’s screen. Similarly disposed 
adults may find this British film worth 
seeing only to watch her resourceful 
performance as a crippled aristocrat 
tragically in love with a callow, self- 
important young officer in the Austrian 
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JOIN the thirty-year-old Catholic Unity 
League Loan Library of the Paulist Fathers, 
415 West 59th St., New York City 19. A 
book a week for one dollar a year, plus 
postage. Bernard L. Conway, CSP 





MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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army. So many of the picture’s situa- 
tions, however, depend on precious and 
long-discarded Germanic attitudes that 
it has little universality. Its single- 
minded concern with hammering home 
its thesis—that pity is the weak and 
selfish shadow of an ennobling virtue, 
compassion—largely prevents it from 
coming to life. (Universal-International) 


THAT HAGEN GIRL. After playing 
a series of heedless, trouble-making 
adolescents, Shiney Temple reverses 
her field to assume the role of an in- 
nocent victim of small-town gossip. 
When she is taken as an infant by a 
childless couple, the rocking-chair 
brigade mistakenly assumes that she is 
the illegitimate child of two of the 
town’s young crowd, concerning whose 
whereabouts there is great mystery. 
The injustices visited on her when, 
eighteen years later, the man’s return 
reawakens the half-forgotten rumors, 
shouldn’t and wouldn’t happen to any- 
one outside of a radio serial. After lay- 
ing appropriate groundwork for a ro- 
mance between the returned native 
(Ronald Reagan) and the understand- 
ing schoolmarm, the film suddenly 
switches and has him marry the be- 
deviled heroine, who is obviously young 
enough to be his daughter—though 
adults who can take the picture’s 
mawkish sentiment are not likely to 
quibble over this minor point. (War- 
ner’s) 


OUT OF THE BLUE. The significance 
of the title of this limp farce is not 
immediately apparent, but it can be 
stated that the film is not likely to take 
any hopeful exhibitor out of the red. 





The plot has something to do with , 
feud between the tenants in adjacent 
apartments—an artist with an ill-bred 
shepherd dog and a reputation fo; 
philandering, and a henpecked husband 
who is embarrassed by the presence oj 
an uninhibited female rum-pot with , 
habit of passing into a state bordering 
on catalepsy. The situations which de. 
velop out of her supposed death are 
handled with varying degrees of bad 
taste and downright offensiveness by 
such inexpert farceurs as George 
Brent, Ann Dvorak, Turhan Bey and 
Virginia Mayo. (United Artists) 
Moira WaAtsy 
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NO COLD WAR IS THE WAR 
waged by divorce against the American 
home. . .. It is a shooting war.... 
Not bombs, but divorce decrees ar 
pounding American family life into 
rubble. . . . Not bombardiers shouting 
“Bombs away,” but husbands and wives 
crying “Divorce decrees away” are 
making orphans of American children. 

. Up and down the land the decrees 
are exploding. . . . Operation Death-to- 
Family-Life is in full swing. ... Any 
old reason will get one a decree.... 
Clumsy golf broke up a home in Wis- 
consin. The wife missed a putt. The 
husband, irritated, threw a golf club 
at her, also missed. . . . In New Jersey, 
a couple were married after a patty. 
Four days later, the wife stated she 
had had enough of married life, re 
turned to her mother. The husband, 
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after securing a divorce, exclaimed: “It 
was a lark anyway.” .. . Rumba shook 
a family apart in Chicago. A rumba- 
loving wife declared her husband pre- 
tended to like rumba before the wed- 
ding, coldly refused to rumba after the 
ceremony. . . - Misrepresentation was 
charged. An eighteen-year-old Kansas 
City bride testified her bridegroom told 
her he was only seventy-eight, whereas 
he was actually eighty-three. . . . Di- 
vergent attitudes toward diet begot di- 
yorce. In Tennessee, a wife revealed 
that her husband forced her at gun- 
point to eat a hamburger. . . . Soap 
opera made a husband foam. In Iowa, 
the husband became so annoyed by 
the soap operas turned on by his wife 
that he bashed in the family radio. 
Divorce followed. . . . Brotherly love 
dried up in Illinois when a double 
wedding ended in a double divorce. 
Seven years ago two sisters eloped with 
a pair of brothers. Last week, each 
sister shed a brother. . . . The effect 
of claustrophobia on husbands was ob- 
served. ... A New Jersey man sought 


a divorce, maintaining he could not 
live in the small rooms of a house oc- 
cupied by six adults, two children, six 
dogs and two cats. ... Here and there, 
phenomenal individual contributions to 
the soaring divorce rate were reported. 
. . . A woman in Tennessee hung up 
her ninth divorce. A woman in Oregon 
went after her fifteenth divorce. Mar- 
ried fifteen times in twenty-two years, 
she has had only twelve husbands. 
Husband No. 3 was divorced, but be- 
came No. 4 through remarriage. Hus- 
band No. 6 went through the same 
routine, becoming No. 7. After Hus- 
band No. 8 retired, No. 6-7 appeared 
again on the scene to become No. 9. 


Each week’s news tells the same story: 
human nature and divorce do not mix. 
. . . All experience shows that once 
divorce is allowed, for even the gravest 
reason, it will soon be allowed for any 
old reason. . . . No man can go part 
way down Niagara Falls. . . . No so- 
ciety can go part way with divorce. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Lady of the Rosary of Fatima. $2.00. 
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Farm labor strike 


Eviror: From time to time, an event 
with profound implications for our 
democratic way of life goes almost un- 
noticed. Such an event is the strike of 
1500 agricultural workers under the 
leadership of the National Farm Labor 
Union (formerly the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union) on the Di Giorgio 
Farms Corporation near Bakersfield, 
California. The strike was called on 
October 1, after corporation officials 
had refused the many appeals of the 
union to meet with union representa- 
tives to discuss hours, wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

This strike is unique and deserves 
the support of forward-looking citizens 
for a number of reasons: 

1. The Di Giorgio Corporation is the 
world’s largest fruit-producing corpora- 
tion and is to large-scale industrialized 
agriculture what the Ford empire was 
to the automobile industry. If the Na- 
tinal Farm Labor Union wins the 
strike, it will be possible to proceed 
tapidly to the organization of the mi- 
gtatory and other agricultural workers 
of California, Such organization is a 
Precondition of rationalizing the indus- 


try and channeling migration in a just 
and orderly manner, a situation which 
will benefit growers and workers alike. 

The Di Giorgio Corporation would 
settle with the union were it not for 
the pressure from the Associated Farm- 
ers, whose activities against the civil 
and economic rights of migratory work- 
ers were brought to light during the in- 
vestigations of the LaFollette Commit- 
tee. The strike has therefore become a 
battle between the Associated Farmers, 
representing large-scale industrialized 
farming interests, and the National 
Farm Labor Union, representing the 
lowest group on the agricultural ladder. 

2. This strike is the first known in- 
stance where foreign nationals have 
been forced by the U. S. Government 
to become strike-breakers. While all the 
workers are out, except a few super- 
visory employes, 130 Mexican nationals 
working under contract between the 
Mexican and American Governments 
have been forced to work by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under threat 
of deportation. This action by the De- 
partment of Agriculture brought a vig- 
orous protest by the Mexican Embassy 
to the Department of State. The State 
Department promised that the nationals 
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would be removed but, so far, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken no 
action. 

3. The strike is a heartening exam- 
ple of cooperation between rural and 
urban workers. The teamsters have shut 
off all supplies to the Di Giorgio 
Farms, and the railway workers have 
refused to move trains through picket 
lines. The AFL Central Labor Union 
in Kern County, as well as a citizens 
committee, is active on behalf of the 
strikers. 

This strike has been conducted in a 
well-disciplined and orderly manner, 
without violence. It has grown to such 
proportions that the Weedpatch 
Church, formerly used as strike head- 
quarters, had to be abandoned. A 
friendly sheriff offered the union the 
local jail, then conveniently free of 
occupants. 

It is unnecessary to review for your 
readers the conditions under which 
these migratory workers live. The 
Grapes of Wrath gave a graphic pic- 
ture of their life. To these men and 
women, their union and their friends 
all over the country are their hope 
for a better life. 

H. L. MrrcHett, President 
National Farm Labor Union, AFL 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Catholic aid to Europe : 


Epitor: In occasional discussions with 
each other and with other Catholics, 
we have been considering the food sit- 
uation in Europe and what the Church 
is doing about it. By doing something 
large in feeding Europe, and doing it 
quickly, Catholics could be very effec- 
tive in combating communism by set- 
ting an example of Christian charity. 

One can judge the amount needed by 
considering the Marshall Plan, under 
which we shall probably send to Eu- 
rope about five billion dollars worth of 
goods this winter and spring. Substan- 
tially all of this will be raised by taxes 
and a great deal of it will be for direct 
relief of suffering. We know that the 
Government’s work along these lines is 
quite inefficient compared to that of 
any of the churches. Yet what have the 
churches done? 

For the Catholics all agencies shipped 
about $30 million to Europe in 1946; 
about $4 million of this was from the 
National War Fund, a Federally spon- 
sored activity. Thus about $26 million 
was contributed by some 24,000,000 of 
us. Since this includes an estimated 
value on old clothes and canned food, 
etc., given directly, it turns out that the 


average Catholic gave about one dollar 
or less in cash to help out the Euro- 
peans, most of whom are also Cath- 
olics. 

For the Protestants the score is taken 
from the Christian Century of May 14, 
1947. They have done considerably bet- 
ter than we, but still not at all well. 


Average 
Individual 
Group Contribution 
MERROGIBIS: 56's 0000068 1.30 
PIDSDFSETARDS <2. 3001500: 9.00 
TQRMECEANS. -<ccs 0 s0eicesicws 2.60 
RONAKETS: osm wisswasaes on 14.50 


The Church World Service, an inter- 
denominational group, is discussing 
raising $50 million this year. 

We know that much more is needed 
than the Marshal] Plan will provide, 
but we shall probably all spend our 
money much as it was spent last year, 
when the American people spent $8.7 
billion for alcoholic drinks—$5 billion 
of this for hard liquor. This latter is 
the amount of the Marshall-Plan aid to 
Europe over the next six or eight 
months. 

The average American spent on to- 
bacco, $30; on alcoholic drinks, $56; on 
movies, $45. This totals $131. Probably 
the Catholics were about like the rest 
of the population in this spending, 
which means that their dollar gift to 
prevent starvation is less than one per 
cent of their indulgence in these three 
luxuries. 

Specific ways in which a much 
greater sum could be raised might be: 

1. To preach a series of sermons in 
every church on the virtue of charity 
and the parable of the good Samaritan. 

2. Request all Catholics during Ad- 
vent and Lent to forego half their lux- 
uries and contribute the proceeds to 
European relief under Catholic aus- 
pices. 

3. Have each church contribute out 
of its treasury the equivalent of one 
Sunday’s collection over and above the 
special collection. God will replace 
every dollar tenfold. 

4. Stimulate Catholic societies in 
each parish to donate out of their treas- 
ury until it hurts or else exert them- 
selves to raise extra funds. This will 
strengthen these societies by giving 
them an additional objective. 

5. A series of speakers might be sent 
to each parish to explain the need, to 
show the benefits to be derived, and to 
suggest to the local parishioners how 
to raise extra funds. 

Georce E. Moore 
JosepH A. BECKER 
Murray Hill, N. J. 
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Rosaries for missions 


Epitor: Thanks to your readers, who 
responded so well te our appeal of g 
year ago for discarded bead ornaments, 
beaded bags, etc., we have been able, 
during the past year, to send hundreds 
of home-made rosaries to missionaries 
all over the world—to the Philippines, 
Alaska, Central America, British Weg 
Indies, China, Japan, India and Cey. 
lon and to our missions among Ameri. 
can Indians and Negroes. 

The following letter from Very Rey, 
Vincent Kennally, S.J., Apostolic Ad. 
ministrator of the Caroline and Mar. 
shal Islands, is typical of others re. 
ceived: 


Your bright-colored rosaries are 
around the necks of half the men, 
women and children of Truk, and 
that colored chaplet will gradually 
extend to the more distant islands 
until you have placed a cordon 
binding these people firmly to the 
Mother of God. . . . Even Prot- 
estants are clamoring for them. 
Surely Our Lady will use these 
beads, a symbol of our faith, as 
the “cords of Adam” to draw these 
people to her Son and His Church. 


To send rosaries to the missions 
through 1948 we are requesting the 
readers of AMERICA once again to send 
us (31-18 East Tremont Ave., New 
York 61, N. Y.) discarded beaded bags 
to be converted into rosaries. 
GERALDINE MartTIN 
St. Joseph’s Mission Guild 
New York, N. Y. 


Church and state 


Epitor: Re “New lobby against Catho- 
lic schools” (America, Oct. 25), the 
phrase “. . . not the real ‘separation’ 
of our Constitution.” 

As a student in a Catholic college 
I am well aware of the true meaning 
of the separation of Church and State 
in our Constitution. But I wonder 
whether there are some—Catholics in- 
cluded—who do not fully understand 
its real meaning; and consequently do 
not realize fully the dangerous import 
of the National Council of Citizens on 
Church and State. Don’t you think it 
would be worth while if in a future 
issue the true concept of “separation” 
were re-emphasized? 

N. James SIMLER 
Washington, D. C. 


[Father Robert Hartnett dealt with 
this question at considerable length in 
the issues of August 23, 30 and Sep- 
tember 30.—En1ror. | 
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IN TWO SECTIONS: SECTION TWO 


America Balances 


The Books 


World affairs 


That phrase, “Foreign Policy,” has 
taken on more and more weight since 
the end of the war. Today it stands for 
what the American people think ought 
to be the program of the United States, 
as the only major Power that has come 
out of the late holocaust with an un- 
impaired—and indeed immensely en- 
hanced—political and economic posi- 
tion. The United States is like an un- 
concerned traveler who wanders quite 
unawares upon a stage to find himself 
the principal performer. Without seek- 
ing it, expecting it or wanting it, our 
country finds itself in a position where 
decisions and measures initiated in 
Washington can mean life or death for 
democracy all over the world. 

Leading the pack among late works 
on foreign policy is undoubtedly the 
precedent-setting relation of his trou- 
bles with Molotov, written by the for- 
mer Secretary of State, James F. 
Byrnes—Speaking Frankly (Harper. 
$3.50). There are many interesting 
sidelights in this quite personal ac- 
count (the author apologizes for the 
frequent use of J) but the main pur- 
pose of the work is to tell the Ameri- 
can public what it means to negotiate 
with the Russians. It isn’t true that the 
Secretary urges the United States to 
“drive” the Soviets out of Germany. 
The fact that the author’s first award 
came from Moscow, which bestowed 
on him the title of “warmonger,” does 
not mean the former Secretary of State 
has given up his policy of patience and 
firmness in favor of a crude appeal to 
force. But this book will help Secretary 
George C. Marshall and the American 
public to understand better what is 
happening at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Council convening in London in a few 
weeks, 

A companion volume to the Byrnes 
book may well be The United States 
in World Affairs, 1945-1947 (Harper. 


NO yN\\ 


Herewith you have AMERICA’s semi- 
annual survey of the books. Eight divi- 
sions take care of some 250 books, and 
in each of the divisions you will dis- 
cover some books that stand out. So, 
you and we shall have winnowed the 
crop pretty well. All the books herein 
have either been published or reviewed 
since the last supplement at the end 
of April. 


$5), by John C. Campbell. The author ig? he \€old War (Harper. $1)—an ex- 
writes more as a trained observe thang , .preséion, we are told, not invented by 
an active participant, though he wae. dy y. Lippmann, although perhaps popu- 
a State Department employe during the; larizéd by him—consists in something 


period covered by his book and was an 
aide to Secretary Byrnes in London 
and in Paris. This book is part of a 
series of surveys inaugurated by the 
Council on Foreign Relations in 1931. 
In the same line of scientific treatment 
of international affairs comes Volume 
VII of Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, edited by Leland M. 
Goodrich and Marie J. Carrol of the 
World Peace Foundation (Princeton. 
$6). 

In July there appeared in the peri- 
odical, Foreign Affairs, an article en- 
titled “The Sources of Soviet Conduct.” 
The author was given the pseudonym 
“X.” This document is generally be- 
lieved to be the work of Mr. George 
F. Kennan who, after a tour of duty 
at the Embassy in Moscow, had re- 
cently been appointed by Secretary 
Marshall to be the Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the State De- 
partment. The usual tip-off was given 
by a Washington correspondent “in the 
know,” and from that moment the 
article became for all practical intents 
and purposes a statement of the con- 
clusions and strategy of the State De- 
partment’s new attitude toward the 
USSR. This article has been included 
in an anthology just published by 
Harper, consisting of selections from 
past numbers of the periodical—named 
—The Foreign Affairs Reader (Ham- 
ilton Fish Armstrong, ed. $5). This 
exceedingly enlightening series of 
articles is described as a “group of con- 
tributions of permanent historical im- 
portance.” 

As a companion to this compilation, 
at least as far as the article by “X” 
is concerned, is the re-publication in 
book form of Walter Lippmann’s syndi- 
cated articles in criticism of the thesis 
expounded by the anonymous author. 


td 


élse than that described by “X.” The 
veteran political commentator thinks 
“X”’s approach is unsound, and he 
proposes a program he thinks is better. 
Out of such controversies comes foreign 
policy. 

In the field of re-publication of mat- 
ter that appeared elsewhere, we should 
include A Foreign Policy for the 
United States (Quincy Wright, ed., U. 
of Chicago Press. $4.50). This collec- 
tion contains lectures delivered in July, 
1946, including one by Dr. Leo Pas- 
volsky, who, as aide to Cordell Hull, 
had probably more to do with the fram- 
ing of the United Nations Charter than 
any other individual. For the long his- 
tory of U. S. foreign policy, documents 
and readings of American foreign rela- 
tions are contained in The Record of 
American Diplomacy, as selected and 
edited by Ruhl J. Bartlett (Knopf. $6). 

Is it Russia or Germany that is the 
greatest problem? Recent events have 
tended to merge the two problems. Cer- 
tainly no book on Germany today can 
overlook the cognate Russian problem. 
In the reportorial end of book-making 
on Germany in late months we have 
Russell Hill’s Struggle for Germany 
(Harper. $3), William L. Shirer’s End 
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of a Berlin Diary (Knopf. $3.50) and 
W. L. White’s Report on the Germans 
(Harcourt. $3). These are all names 
known in the American newspaper 
world. But there are other kinds of 
factual reporting on Germany. Two of 
these are The von Hassell Diaries 
(Doubleday. $5), and To the Bitter 
End, by Hans Bernd Gisevius (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $4). Both of these men 
were active in plotting against the Nazi 
regime. Ulrich von Hassell, who had 
been German Ambassador to the Vati- 
can, was executed by the Nazis, but his 
diaries were already in safe-keeping. 
Gisevius lived to testify at the Nurem- 
berg trials. A real thriller is The Last 
Days of Hitler, by H. R. Trevor-Roper 
(Macmillan. $3), an Oxford don who 
was commissioned to get all the avail- 
able facts. As a fact-finder he has done 
well, even though the final definitive 
proof that Hitler died as described will 
probably never be had. The book is 
marred by some uncalled-for allusions. 
Finally, a good over-all survey of con- 
ditions as they are all over Europe is 
provided by William Henry Chamber- 
lain in his European Cockpit (Macmil- 
lan. $4). Its total effect is one of set- 
ting the reader aghast at the morass 
of Europe. 

Passing from facts to policy, what 
has the book trade presented us recent- 
ly on the subject of Germany? If James 
P. Warburg is full of self-assurance in 
Germany: Bridge or Battleground? 
(Harcourt. $3.50), he has reason 
enough to be—or should we say he has 
less reason to fear he is mistaken than 
other writers on this subject? His ex- 
perience before, during and since the 
war has qualified him to express his 
opinion on the basis of fact. But as he 
ventures opinions that few others have 
given, it may be that he has burdened 
his facts with more deductions than 
they can support. Harold Zink gives 
our occupation policy the once-over in 
his American Military Government 
(Macmillan. $4). Himself a former 
MG officer from the earliest days, he 
has contributed an analysis of the way 
we prepared for our task of running 
Germany after the war. Reviewers have 
praised this book as at least recalling 
that our military government has had a 
tough job from the start and has done 
it with creditable efficiency and justice. 
It suffers, however, from the author’s 
too-frequent display of his pet peeves. 

The Germans are writing their own 
postwar thoughts, and some of them 
are being translated. (Who will trans- 
late Eugen Kogon’s Der SS-Staat, or 
Reinhold Schneider’s Der Mensch vor 


dem Gericht der Geschichte, or Rudolf 
Pechel’s Deutscher Widerstand?) But 
we do have one of Wilhelm Roepke’s 
recent books, The Solution of the Ger- 
man Problem (Putnam. $3). Dr. Roep- 
ke spent the war in Switzerland, exiled 
from his Marburg University. His book 
is representative of the best of German 
thinking on Germany’s past and her 
true future. 

The United States and Russia, by 
Vera Micheles Dean (Harvard. $3), 
another in the series of the American 
Foreign Policy Library edited by Sum- 
ner Welles, may serve the purposes of 
those who want a quick and not so 
profound treatment of the topic. Mrs. 
Dean is a veteran at expounding these 
issues for the general public and she 
does well, as usual, in this book. Rus- 
sia, the Giant that Came Last, by 
Joshua Kunitz (Dodd, Mead. $5), ex- 
plains a great country in terms of 
Lenin, up to Lenin and after Lenin. 
And recently Sir Bernard Pares’ A His- 
tory of Russia (Knopf. $5) has re- 
appeared in a new edition, its fifth, 
with a thirteen-page addition on the 
war. 

These three are not noteworthy for 
a critical tone. They will certainly not 
get the informal award of the “war- 
mongering book of the year,” such as 

















Moscow critics bestowed upon David 
Dallin and Boris I. Nicolaevsky be- 
cause of their Forced Labor in Soviet 
Russia (Yale U. Press. $3.75), the most 
complete account to date of this Rus- 
sian horror. Hoffman Nickerson is the 
next candidate for this distinction on 
account of his The New Slavery (Dou- 
bleday. $3.50) which, while not entire- 
ly devoted to slavery in the Soviet 
Union, singles out the USSR as the 
outstanding modern example of a state 
in which genuine slavery exists. But 
Why They Behave Like Russians, by 
John Fischer (Harper. $2.75) and 
Over at Uncle Joe’s, by Oriana Atkin- 
son, wife of the former New York 
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Times Moscow correspondent (Bobbs. 
Merrill. $3), may be denounced any 
day now by Vice-Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky at the General Assembly. 

Yugoslavia is the closest approxima. 
tion to a Soviet state outside the USSR, 
Just how it got that way, what tech. 
niques were used by the Communists, 
is told by R. H. Markham, until re. 
cently the Balkan correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, in Tito’s 
Imperial Communism (U. of North 
Carolina Press. $4). And from two 
other reporters has come The Balkans 
(Knopf. $3.50). Authors William B, 
King and Frank O’Brien have appar. 
ently written in haste, and some of 
their viewpoints are hardly convincing, 
despite the fact that they had the ad. 
vantage of having been on the spot. 

The crisis in the United Nations has 
inspired fresh enthusiasm among world 
federalists for the success of their cam. 
paign. Cord Meyer, Jr., has just writ. 
ten Peace or Anarchy (Little, Brown. 
$2.50), which has all the answers, 
Along the same lines is New World 
Primer, by Julien Cornell (New Direc. 
tions. $2). Other works have gone more 
deeply into the meaning of the crisis 
in world cooperation. Whereas world 
federalists say, in effect, there will be 
no world cooperation until there is 
world cooperation, more discerning stu- 
dents have gone to the roots. Under 
this description one might mention 
Christopher Norborg’s Operation Mos- 
cow (Dutton. $3.50), emphasizing the 
spiritual and moral basis of all politics 
which aim at the preservation of hu- 
man dignity and individual rights. 
States and Morals, by Thomas D. Wel- 
don (Whittlesey. $3), attempts to 
clarify the moral problems. involved in 
political principles. 

Out in the Pacific, where America 
has kept its promise to the only Chris- 
tion nation in the Orient, the Philip- 
pines have had their postwar troubles. 
The Philippine Story, by David Bem- 
stein (Farrar & Straus. $3.75) is com- 
petent, controversial. And among recent 
books on Asia as a whole, mention 
might be made of The Revolt of Asia, 
by Robert Payne (Day. $3.50). Star- 
Spangled Mikado, by Tokyo correspon- 
dents Frank Kelley and Cornelius 
Ryan (McBride. $3.50), is about Mac- 
Arthur and his Japanese policies, 3s 
you might guess. The Future of Free 
dom in the Orient (W. W. Norton. $3), 
by R. Coniston, is an easy essay of per 
sonal reflections that, like many purely 
personal things, are the beginning, not 
the end of discussion on the subject 
matter. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Biography 

During the past six months there has 
been no abatement in the torrent of 
Lives, Letters, Studies, Reminiscences 
of the great and would-be great, which 
annually flow from the presses of our 
publishers. Among the comparatively 
few worthwhile offerings, perhaps the 
most scholarly and ambitious is the 
second volume of Marie Kimball’s ex- 
haustive study of Thomas Jefferson— 
Jeferson: War and Peace, 1776-1784 
(Coward-McCann. $6). Covering the 
period from the late summer of 1776 
until his departure for France in 1784 
—the least exciting and important 
stretch of Jefferson’s career—it lacks 
some of the drama and excitement of 
the first volume, but is far from being 
dull or uninteresting. The author gives 
a spirited defense of her hero’s conduct 
as Governor of Virginia, showing that 
in the utterly unprepared state of the 
colony, no one could have stopped the 
raiding British troops who plundered 
the seaboard area and captured Rich- 
mond. However, she offers no explana- 
tion why, in spite of this experience, 
he continued to oppose military pre- 
paredness and strong government for 
the rest of his life. Jefferson’s activities 
during these years, even the trivial 
events of every-day life, are depicted 
as being governed by his two chief 
traits of character, an unlimited curi- 
osity of mind and an instinctive con- 
cem for the underprivileged. 

Another outstanding political _ bi- 
ography is the first volume of what 
promises to be the most authoritative 
portrait of Woodrow Wilson to date, 
Vilson: The Road to the White House, 
by Arthur Link (Princeton U. Press. 
$5). Professor Link gives us a detailed 
and scholarly study of Wilson as a 
scholar, political theorist, reform gov- 
emor and presidential candidate. Mak- 
ing use of material heretofore neglect- 
ed or unavailable, the author sheds 
new light on several aspects of Wilson’s 
career as President of Princeton and 
Governor of New Jersey, also on the 
much-debated Convention of 1912 
which nominated him for the Presi- 
dency, with which event the volume 
ends. Although all may not agree with 
Dr. Link’s conclusions and interpreta- 
tions, he has brought us nearer to a 
satisfactory understanding of a great 
and puzzling man than any other Wil- 
son scholar, 

lincoln scholars, and the general 
public as well, will welcome Edward 
W. Wagenknecht’s Lincoln Anthology, 
Abraham Lincoln: His Life, Work and 


Character (Creative Age. $4). In a very 
attractive format, Dr. Wagenknecht 
offers what is a first attempt at a tra- 
ditional anthology of Lincoln material, 
containing both creative and factual 
material. In its six-hundred-and-sixty 
pages the editor presents a widely 
varied collection of fiction, drama, 
poetry, serious analyses and straight 
biography. As in all anthologies, there 
will be differences of opinion as to what 
should or should not have been includ- 
ed. However, the editor has gathered 
these tributes to Lincoln without at- 
tempting to build up a definite, unified 
picture of what he thinks his hero 





ought to be. As a result, the opinions 
and views expressed are varied, even 
contradictory at times, so any reader 
should find something to his taste. 

In Lincoln the Liberal Statesman 
(Dodd, Mead. $4.50), J. G. Randall 
offers a collection of eight essays, most 
of which have appeared in print before, 
elaborating the opinion that the Civil 
War was a tragic blunder, stressing 
the seamy side of that conflict and 
maintaining that Lincoln was at heart 
a Jeffersonian Liberal. While the book 
maintains the high level of scholarship 
and literary excellence of Dr. Randall’s 
other works on Lincoln, it will hardly 
have a wide popular appeal. 

A timely and interesting book for 
the general reader is Harry Truman: 
a Political Biography, by William P. 
Helm (Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3), a 
popular account of Truman’s career in 
the Senate, where he nearly always 
voted the New Deal program, although 
in his speeches he frequently gave ut- 
terance to ideas and suggestions not 
in complete accord with such policies. 
The author presents Truman as a 
warm-hearted, likable man with plenty 
of sound common sense. The book 
should be popular for, while it tells 
little that is new and makes little men- 
tion of Truman as President, it sums 
up his political philosophy and his con- 
cepti.n of the role of government in 
modern society. 

Those curious as to what kind of a 
man our Secretary of State may be, 
will find much information in William 
Frye’s Marshall: Citizen Soldier 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75). The author 
gives an interesting picture of the in- 
fluence of an army career on the forma- 


tion of the General’s character and 
ideas, and stresses as Marshall’s out- 
standing trait his confidence in organi- 
zation and team work. 

One book which should be on the 
“must” list of anyone interested in 
present-day political and economic af- 
fairs is The Nine Young Men, by Wes- 
ley McCune (Harper. $3.50). This is 
far more than an excellent study of 
the present members of the Supreme 
Court. Indeed, the sketches of the nine 
Judges take up less than half the book, 
the rest being devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of the many phases of con- 
stitutional law, all presented in a hap- 
py combination of legal scholarship 
and a clear, lively style. 

Nor have the great figures of other 
lands and centuries been neglected by 
the biographers during the past season. 
Charles A. Robinson Jr., in his Alexan- 
der the Great (Dutton. $3.75), tells 
once more the story of the first Euro- 
pean world conqueror. The book is not 
a mere narrative of battles and con- 
quests, but the author stresses Alexan- 
der’s ideal of one world resulting from 
a fusion of races and cultures, and 
emphasizes the fact that his hero was 
as much a mystic and dreamer as a 
conqueror and empire-builder. 

Two excellent works on Horace at- 
test the undying fame and influence of 
the poet of the Sabine Farm: Horace: 
a Biography, by Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick (Harvard U. Press. $3); and 
Horace: a Portrait, by Alfred Noyes 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.50). Noyes’ study, 
the first of a series on Great Writers of 
the World, is a charming book. Noyes, 
himself an understanding poet and 
more of a scholar than he claims to be, 
presents a clear and objective, if at 
times over-enthusiastic, study of his 
subject. The copious quotations from 
Horace’s varied works add much to the 
sparkle and charm of the book. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick’s volume, while more 
sedate and scholarly, giving more fac- 
tual background and character study, 
is by no means lacking in interest. 

Henry the Navigator, by Elaine San- 
ceau (Norton. $3.50), is a full-length 
biography of Prince Henry the Third, 
son of King Joao of Portugal, and re- 
minds us that this talented prince was 
much more than the patron of explor- 
ers. However, the interest he aroused in 
geographical exploration, the expedi- 
tions he sent to explore the African 
coast and their discovery of the Cana- 
ries and Cape Verde Islands paved the 
way for Columbus, Diaz and deGama. 
The story of these pioneer voyages is 
thrillingly told, and we see how one 
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man’s dreams and courage can change 
the history of the world. 

A book which should help us in un- 
derstanding the problem of Germany 
is G. P. Gooch’s Frederick The Great 
(Knopf. $5). Here we have a scholarly 
and readable analysis of the character, 
motives, ideals and policies of the 
founder of the Prussian State, who is 
often referred to as the patron saint of 
Germany. A vivid, well-rounded pic- 
ture of eighteenth-century Europe 
serves as a background for Frederick’s 
unscrupulous activities. 

Another interesting figure whose 
country is causing concern today is 
treated in Alexander I of Russia, by 
Leonid Strakhovsky (Norton. $3.50). 
The author’s subtitle, “The Man Who 
Defeated Napoleon,” is hardly an ade- 
quate description of the book, for, 
while this episode—a sufficient claim 
to fame for any man—is dramatically 
treated, most of the story is taken up 
with a detailed account of Alexander’s 
spiritual struggles, his remorse over the 
passive part he had in the murder of 
his father, and his temperamental 
shrinking from the responsible role he 
was called upon to play. The unhappy 
Czar is portrayed as a mystic, yet a 
bold planner and a reformer ahead of 
his times. The story of the false report 
of his death and his retirement to Si- 
beria as a hermit is accepted as true, 
and a fairly convincing case is built up 
to establish it as a fact. 

Two very timely and instructive vol- 
umes explaining the rise of the two 
most powerful socio-political forces at 
work today are The Red Prussian, by 
Leopold Schwarzschild (Scribners. $4) 
and Socialism over Sixty Years: The 
Life of Jowett of Bradford, by Fenner 
Brockway (George Allen & Unwin, 
London). The former, a biography of 
Karl Marx, is based chiefly on the 
Marx-Engels correspondence, which is 
its main defect as it results in a rather 
one-sided and incomplete picture of the 
notorious Communist. Marx is de- 
scribed as a disagreeable, unscrupulous 
individual, anti-Semitic and a despiser 
of the working man, who did not always 
follow him with the complete subservi- 
ence which he thought his due. His 
influence on the communist movement 
is due chiefly to the flood of articles 
and pamphlets which poured from his 
facile pen. 

Brockway’s story of F. W. Jowett 
is really the account of the rise of so- 
cialism in England and the founding 
of the British Labor Party. Born of a 
poor working-class family, Jowett knew 
the bleak poverty and grinding toil of 


the mid-nineteenth-century worker. As 
a youth he joined William Morris’ So- 
cialist League and soon became one 
of the leaders of radical socialism, 
gradually welding the various worker 
groups into a political organization. 
He was in Parliament as a Labor Mem- 
ber by 1906. The rest of the story is 
the steady advance of British Labor- 
Socialism to its present position as the 
ruling party of that country. Jowett 
himself was soon pushed aside from the 
leadership of the party on account of 
his extreme left-wing views strongly 
tinged with Marxian ideas, but con- 
tinued to exercise much influence up 
to the time of his death. 

Among the new books of special in- 
terest to the Catholic reader we might 
mention Difficult Star: the Story of 
Pauline Jaricot, by Katherine Burton 
(Longmans, Green. $2.75). This is the 
absorbing and inspiring story of the 
pampered daughter of a wealthy Lyons 
silk merchant who dedicated her life 
to the service of the poor and unfortu- 


nate, labored in hospitals, organized 
works of charity and initiated the prac. 
tical method of helping the missions, 
which grew into the world-wide organi. 
zation of The Propagation of the Faith, 
Miss Burton deserves our thanks for 
rescuing from oblivion the memory of 
this zealous and courageous pioneer of 
Catholic Action. 

Thomas Edward Shields, by Mrs, 
Justine Ward (Scribner. $3.50), is a 
sympathetic account of Father Shields’ 
work in the field of Catholic education, 
a work which should be better known 
and appreciated. Although looked upon 
as a dullard in his younger days, 
Father Shields became an outstanding 
university professor and one of the 
leading figures in the field of educa. 
tion during the first quarter of the pres. 
ent century. His pioneer work in teach. 
er-training and methodology has been 
of inestimable value to all those strug. 
gling to raise the educational standards 
of our Catholic schools. 

F. J. GALLacHer 





History 


The current trend is away from war 
books and in the direction of a more 
comprehensive and analytical treatment 
of our own past heritage. While a few 
historians are still engaged in com- 
pleting war-time assignments, or have 
found permanent careers in intelligence 
work, the majority have returned to 
independent research. So much has 
been written about foreign lands and 
ideologies, and so little about our own 
country, during the past decade, that a 
wholesome reaction is manifesting it- 
self in favor of the national scene. A 
further impetus to research in Ameri- 
can history comes from the realization 
that our democracy today is in dire 
jeopardy and that many of our people 
are lacking the historical knowledge to 
defend and champion it. 

This growing emphasis upon the his- 
torical background of the American 
dream is well illustrated by Allan Nev- 
ins’ two-volume work, Ordeal of the 
Union (Scribner. $10), which covers 
the critical period from the Mexican 
War to the election of Buchanan. A 
third volume will bring the history to 
the summer of 1861. Subsequent vol- 
umes in the series will complete the 
history of the Civil War era. The first 
volumes are a splendid achievement. 
They are most praiseworthy for their 
fairness and objectivity, for factual 
analysis and interpretation, for exhaus- 
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tive research, and for the broad sweep 
of thrilling narrative that throws new 
light on one of the tremendous up- 
heavals of modern times. 

The inaugural volumes are very time- 
ly because they underscore a failure of 
statesmanship, if not of the national 
character itself, that resembles the in- 
eptness that preceded World War II 
and cost the country far more than it 
could afford to pay. Professor Nevins 
believes that both the Civil War and 
World War II should have been avoid- 
able. Because the people and leaders 
of the United States did not act with 
determination and sagacity in solving 
the problems of slavery, sectional irn- 
tation and a right adjustment of races, 
part of the country was half ruined for 
generations, and all of it set back by 
decades. Such errors can in time be 
largely rectified; but they should not 
be forgotten, and their lesson should 
be driven home. 

Another two-volume work of lasting 
value is Louis M. Hacker and Helene 
S. Zahler’s The Shaping of the Ameri- 
can Tradition (Columbia U. Press. 
$7.50). Each period in our history is 
handled according to a uniform pat 
tern. Professor Hacker writes a rather 
comprehensive introduction to each 
period, then a short study of some fig: 
ure singled out as representative of 
“the American Mind,” and concludes 
with a selection from the writings of 
this Thinker. In short, the work com 
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sists of illustrative selections from pri- 
mary sources. Professor Hacker has 
been criticized for omitting the Con- 
stitution and other documents which 
are essential in presenting, historically, 
the American tradition. Yet the work 
as a Whole is a monumental achieve- 
ment. 

A new one-volume history of the 
United States, William Harlan Hale’s 
The March of Freedom (Harper. $3), 
is a compact and somewhat generalized 
account of the developments of two 
centuries. It is, at the same time, both 
jdealistic and critical. Over-simplifica- 
tions are compensated for by several 
brilliant close-ups that bring a_per- 
sonality or philosophy into clear and 
effective focus. Dwight Lowell Du- 
mond’s America In Our Time, 1896- 
1946 (Holt. $4.75), is a revision of his 
Roosevelt to Roosevelt. The author 
chronicles legislative and executive ac- 
tivity, significant decisions of the 
courts, and popular pressures and re- 
actions of the last fifty years. He has 
linked them with sound, sometimes 
stimulating, social and economic inter- 
pretations. Still another broad view of 
the American landscape is Walter John- 
son’s William Allen White’s America 
(Holt. $5). Admirably supplementing 
White’s Autobiography, it devotes con- 
siderable attention to the last two dec- 
ades of White’s life—a period net cov- 
ered in the Autobiography. An excep- 
tionally good one-volume operational 
history of our Navy is Allan Westcott’s 
American Sea Power Since 1775 (Lip- 
pincott. $5). 

Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker’s The 
Puritan Oligarchy (Scribner. $5), the 
third of three volumes under the gen- 
eral title of The Founding of American 
Civilization, is a scholarly, detailed ac- 
count of the early Puritan “Bible State” 
—Massachusetts no less—which even 
today a good many Americans badly 
misrepresent and misinterpret. Profes- 
sor Wertenbaker emphasizes the fact 
that American democracy was born in 
England, not New England, and dis- 
misses the erroneous but persistent as- 
sumption that the Puritans wanted re- 
ligious freedom. 

Sectional history continues to be 
popular. Among the raciest, thanks 
both to the author and to his subject, 
is Natchez on the Mississippi, by Har- 
nett T. Kane (Morrow. $4), and Dale 
L. Morgan’s The Great Salt Lake 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75) is filled with all 
the romance of pioneering days. 

Carrying us south of the border is 
& whole series of travel-cum-history 

They are the “Invitation to 


Travel” (in South America) series, 
published by Coward McCann. Three, 
at a uniform price of $4, have ap- 
peared, dealing with The River Plate 
republics, with the Andes and the 
“Rainbow Republics.” Do they sound 
intriguing? 

Kenneth and Anna M. Roberts’ 
Moreau De St. Mery’s American Jour- 
ney, 1793-1798 (Doubleday. $5), is a 
translation of the observations of a 
French emigré who came to America 
in 1793 with his wife, his two children, 
a candid-camera mind and a somewhat 
jaundiced view of humanity. To bal- 
ance the scales a bit, Philip Rahv’s 
Discovery of Europe (Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5) is an assortment, far less dys- 
peptic, of impressions gathered by 
American travelers on the mother con- 
tinent from 1772 to 1939—from Ben- 
jamin Franklin to Vincent Sheean. It 
seems that most Americans discover in 
Europe what they want to find. Murray 
Morgan’s Bridge to Russia (Dutton. 
$3) is a popular history of the Aleu- 
tians. 

Latin-American history has _ been 
sadly neglected of late. We are there- 
fore deeply indebted to Clarence H. 
Haring’s The Spanish Empire in Amer- 
ica (Oxford. $5) for a better grasp of 
the institutional history of the Spanish 
colonies in America. Primarily con- 
cerned with the evolution of Spanish 
modes of government and society in the 
American environment, Haring’s study 
is the most useful volume in English 
concerning the administration of 
Spain’s empire in the New World prior 
to 1808. 

Turning now to the war books, we 
might lead off with a sure-fire thriller, 
Col. James P. S. Devereux’ The Story 
of Wake Island (Lippincott. $2.75). 
The gallant fight of some 375 Marines 
on the island, plus a small group of 
Navy men and about twelve hundred 
civilian construction workers, is ad- 
mirably presented. Another Marine 
book is Frank O. Hough’s The Island 
War (Lippincott. $5), which tells about 
the extraordinarily difficult offensive of 
the Marines in the South Pacific. The 
ability of the Marines to carry on am- 
phibious assaults was an important fac- 
tor in turning the tide of battle against 
the strongly entrenched Japanese. 

The battle for Leyte Gulf may not 
have been the greatest sea battle of 
all time but it was certainly the big- 
gest, the most complex, and will doubt- 
less prove to be one of the most contro- 
versial sea battles on record. It is dealt 
with in masterly fashion by The Jap- 
anese at Leyte Gulf: The Sho Opera- 





Bing Crosby Talks 
About Vocation 


And so do a nun 
who recalls her 
last date, a 
Brother who has 
seen the world, a 
wife who has 
ideas about Sis- 
ters, a young 
man about to be- 
come a priest, a 
missionary in the 
South Seas, stu- 
dents who want 
to be guided, a 
priest who goes to the theological 
bottom of the matter—and many 
others who know whereof they speak, 
in this, the vocation book of the 
year... 


In My Book These Are 
The Stars 


The ideal book to give to young people 
who are seeking vocational guidance. 





Ninety-two pages with art paper covers, 
illustrated with fine photos. 50 cents per 
copy; ten copies for $3 to priests and 
school people. 


Latin American Invites 
Acquaintance 


It's important to identify the designs 
in today's history. Catholic students 
should know which threads are the 
strong and important ones, which 
colors are parts of the design and 
which are only stains. This is par- 
ticularly important for understanding 
Latin America, with its interlaced 
patterns of native and European 
culture, held together by the cross- 
threads of a unifying religious faith. 
All the elements of Latin American 
life and history are rightly evaluated 
and balanced in Dr. James A. Mag- 
ner's book... 


Latin American Pattern 


Text enlarged and brought up-to-date, 
covering everything from the ancient 
Aztecs to the United Nations. Ideal for 
a six weeks' supplementary history course. 


One hundred pages of text and maps, 
plus 16 pages of striking pictures. 
96 cents per copy, less discount (25%) 
on school orders. 


Published by 
CATHOLIC STUDENTS' 
CRUSADE, U.S.A. 
Crusade Castle - - Cincinnati 26, O. 
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tion (Princeton U. Press. $2.50), by 
James A. Field, Jr. The book presents 
a careful analysis of Japanese strat- 
egy. Mr. Field not only took part in 
the battle itself but later participated 
in interrogating Japanese officers in 
responsible command. One of the mild- 
est of the war books, though it displays 
even now a complete distrust of the 
Japanese, is Admiral Halsey’s Story, by 
Admiral William F. Halsey and Lt. 
Comm. J. Bryan, III, USNR (McGraw. 
$4). The accounts of naval duels are 
excellent and objective, but the book 
shows a strange aversion against criti- 
cizing any and every decision made in 
Washington. 

A valuable contribution to an under- 
standing of war-time Germany is Allen 
Welsh Dulles’ Germany’s Underground 
(Macmillan. $3). Dulles was in charge 
of the OSS working in Switzerland and, 
after the Nazi collapse, headed the OSS 
mission in Germany. The book makes 
use of many unpublished sources and 
contains many revealing pages. There 
are descriptions of the various attempts 
to unseat Hitler before and immediate- 
ly after the outbreak of World War II. 
There is a description of Mussolini’s 
call on Hitler a few hours after the 
bomb attempt on July 20, 1944. There 
is an analysis of the ideas discussed 
in Meltke’s Kreissau circle, which was 
not directly involved in the July 20 
conspiracy but was a most influential 
ideological center for the Hitler op- 
position. This objective history of the 
underground demonstrates the extraor- 
dinary difficulties in the way of getting 
rid of a totalitarian regime, once it has 
been established. Other books of this 
type are F. von Schlabrendorff’s They 
Almost Killed Hitler (Macmillan. 
$2.50), and Ruth Andreas-Frederich’s 
Berlin Underground (Holt. $3). 

W. M. Knight Patterson’s Germany 
from Defeat to Conquest (Macmillan. 
$5) is a history of Germany between 
1913 and 1933. In most respects it is 
an indictment of German nationalism 
in its conservative as well as in its lib- 
eral and socialistic forms. A. J. Lieb- 
ling’s The Republic of Silence (Har- 
court, Brace. $4) tells the grim story 
of the French resistance movement as 
reflected by its writers. 

Numerous books on experiences in 
concentration camps have been and are 
being published. One of the best in 
this category is Ernst Wiechert’s For- 
est of the Dead (Greenberg. $2.50). 
Another tale of horror is Seweryna 
Szmaglewska’s Smoke Over Birkenau 
(Holt. $3.50). Five million people were 
burned in the crematories of Oswiecim 


and Birkenau. James Stern’s The Hid- 
den Damage (Harcourt, Brace. $4) 
presents a series of subjective impres- 
sions of Germany during the Nazi col- 
lapse. Alexander Werth’s The Year of 
Stalingrad (Knopf. $6) is a journal- 
istic review of the German summer 
offensive and the ultimate annihilation 
of the huge German armies. 

A fine volume in the field of ec- 
clesiastical history is the second vol- 
ume of James Brodrick’s The Progress 
of the Jesuits, 1556-1579 (Longmans. 
$3.50), which covers the twenty-three 
years from the death of St. Ignatius 
to the generalate of Claudius Aquaviva. 
The admirable story is told with the 
same lively, familiar style that made 
the first volume such pleasantly in- 
structive reading. 

A few books of more than passing 


interest will conclude our survey. Lord 
Elton’s Imperial Commonwealth (Rey. 
nal & Hitchcock. $5) is a comprehep. 
sive record of the clash of interests 
and ideas that marked the advance of 
British authority on a world-wide scale, 
Roderick Peattie’s Struggle on the Velq 
(Vanguard. $3.50) is a thoroughly jp. 
teresting and informative account of 
British imperialism in South Africa, 
Clarence A. Manning’s The Story oj 
the Ukraine (Philosophical Library. 
$3.75) tells the tragic story of the 
Ukraine throughout its history. Chris. 
tina Hole’s Witchcraft in England 
(Scribner. $3) traces the course of the 
belief and practice of magic from its 
beginnings in pre-Renaissance England 
down to our own day. The book is well 
documented and is rich in anecdote 
and detail. Joun J. O'Connor 





Surveying the novels 


Fiction, of course, is fascinating. That 
is why these periodical surveys are 
helpful and even necessary, for they 
enable us to shake off the immediate 
fascination a novel may have exerted 
and to judge it more in perspective for 
its enduring value. And, as always, it 
comes as something of a surprise to 
realize that of all the novels reviewed 
in, say, six months, only a bare handful 
seem to be of the stuff that may last. 

Which are the enduring works of 
fiction since our last supplement, at the 
end of April? They seem to me to be 
those to follow immediately. 

First, in When the Mountain Fell, 
by C-F. Ramuz (Pantheon. $2.50), we 
have a minor classic. It is the story of 
a peasant who, alone of his fellows, es- 
caped from a landslide. On his return 
home, he is obsessed with the thought 
that another survivor is calling to him. 
Only his young wife’s devotion saves 
him from returning to lose himself at 
the scene of the disaster. It is lyrically 
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told, is impregnated with the spirit of 
the faith, and is a beautiful story of the 
triumph of love over catastrophe. 

Next, Helen C. White has tumed in 
a well-wrought piece in Dust on the 
King’s Highway (Macmillan. $3.50). 
This historical reconstruction of one of 
the Fransiscan heroes of the early Cali- 
fornia missions moves slowly at first, 
but gathers fire and beauty until it cul- 
minates in a really moving climax of 
martyrdom. Definitely lasting as a piece 
of American history illuminated by the 
faith. 

Slighter in its historical impressive- 
ness, but still good, is The Living 
Wood, by Louis de Wohl (Lippincott. 
$3). This is the story of the finding of 
the True Cross by Helena. The life of 
a Roman legionary is well depicted, as 
are the intrigues at court, but it is best 
for its appreciation of how the leaven 
of Christianity worked on all levels of 
Roman society. 

Hardly to be included in this survey, 
but important for those who may have 
missed it back in 1933, Peter Abelard 
by Helen Waddell (Holt. $3), now re- 
issued, deserves mention. Indeed, it is 
the finest piece of fiction of the year, 
and the publisher is treating it as @ 
new book. 

Bruce Marshall comes around again 
in Vespers in Vienna (Houghton Mit- 
flin. $2.75), though it is perhaps the 
slightest of all his works. It is sé 
among the affairs of a British oficer 
charged with the DP’s in Austria. He 
is a well-meaning semi-pagan, and his 
antagonists are the nuns with whom he 
is quartered. It is a book filled with 
the usual warm Marshall pity and hv- 
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THE STORY OF THE LIFE 
THERESE NEUMANN OF CHRIST 


By Albert Paul Schimberg 











By Giuseppe Ricciotti 

Here is a new account of the Konnersreuth stigmatist . i 
. > ! 

whose continuous fast and suffering have amazed the The gift book - the east great classic 

world. It is the first since before the war, bringing the of modern times, it will delight the scholar 

story completely up-to-date. $3.00 and fascinate the average reader. $7.50 


NO LASTING: THE ART OF 
HOME | HAPPY MARRIAGE 


By Joseph Dever By James A. Magner 








For all who have a right to know what 
marriage signifies, here is a welcome book 
that considers all its aspects frankly and 
honestly. $2.75 


“,,. A fast-moving story of life among the} | 
Boston Irish Catholics that holds its reader 
—Catholic or not—gripped in drama to 
the end.” —-S¢. Louis Globe Democrat. $3.00 


SO! YOU WANT OUR LADY 
TO GET MARRIED! OF LIGHT 














By Dorothy Fremont Grant By Barthas and Fonseca 
From a wife and mother to young un- Called ‘‘the best book yet seen in English 
married girls comes this frank, woman-to- on the miracle of Fatima.” The authentic 
woman talk about the woman’s side of account of Our Lady’s appearance to the 
marriage. $2.50 shepherd children in 1918. $2.50 





THE GREATEST COME, FOLLOW ME! 
CATHERINE gant 


By Michael de la Bedoyere A two-volume commentary on Thomas a Kempis’ The 
a , : ; . Following of Christ, arranged for systematic use and with 
ager begin pe agtlag oo gad a psy woe a memorable spiritual quotation after each meditation. 


Volume I, $2.50; Volume II, $3.50 


saints of the Catholi lendar. .00 
ee ee $3 Combination Price, $5.75 











Two new juveniles for Catholic boys and girls 





JESUS SHOWS ME THE WAY PAUL OF ST. PETERS 


By Father Dennerle and Sister Magdela By Robert C. Broderick 
Ready in time for Christmas giving, a beautiful little book The story of the sanpietrini (men who care for St. Peter’s 
for youngsters 3 to 6 years old, showing them how to Church) is background for this mystery adventure which 
Pray, how to obey, and how to be gentle and kind! Illus- takes place in Vatican City. Attractive illustrations by 
trated in full color. $1.50 Virginia Broderick. For boys and girls, 10 to 14. $2.25 









At your bookstore 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


106 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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HERE INDEED IS THE PERFECT GIFT FOR PRIESTS, NUNS, STUDY CLUBS, 
RECTORIES, CONVENTS, ALMA MATER, FOR YOUR OWN HOME LIBRARY, 
AND FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES EVERYWHERE. 





PRESENTING A GREAT AMERICAN MONUMENT TO THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH 





THE WRITINGS OF 


THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH 


A New Translation of 72 Volumes Comprising Approximately 300 Patristic Works 





RUDOLPH ARBESMANN, 0O.S.A., Ph.D. 
Fordham University 
WILFRID PARSONS, S.J., S.T.D. 


The Catholic University of America 


Fordham University 


The Catholic University of America 





Editorial Board—LUDWIG SCHOPP, Ph.D., Editorial Director 


GERALD G. WALSH, S.J., M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D., S.T.D. ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 


ROY JOSEPH DEFERRARI, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. MARTIN, R. P. MAGUIRE, Ph.D. 


BERNARD M. PEEBLES, Ph.D. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 


STEPHEN KUTTNER, J.U.D. 
The Catholic University of America 
St. Anselm's Priory, Washington, D. C. 


The Catholic University of America 








84 scholars throughout the United States and Canada have so far been engaged. 
More than 60 of the 72 volumes are in preparation. These are: 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
(All the Apostolic Fathers) 
LETTERS OF ST. CLEMENT OF ROME, 
ST. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH, ST. POLY- 
CARP, ST. BARNABAS. 
THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES 
THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS 
PAPIAS 
LETTER TO DIOGNETUS 
By Francis X. Glimm, S.T.L.; Joseph M.-F. 
Marique, S.J., Ph.D.; Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., 
M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Now ready for shipment. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
(There will be 22 vols. on St. Augustine) 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 

By John J. Gavigan, O.S.A., Ph.D. 
ADMONITION AND GRACE 

By John Courtney Murray, S.J., $.T.D. 
CHRISTIAN COMBAT 

By Robert P. Russell, O.S.A., Ph.D. 
ENCHIRIDION, OR FAITH, HOPE AND 

CHARITY 

By Bernard M. Peebles, Ph.D. 

Now ready for shipment. 


Because of space limitations, we are able to list only a few of the numerous reviews 


and comments: 

“AN AMERICAN MONUMENT. May have a 
terrific impact on American thought. This may 
well be the most noteworthy project American 
Catholics have contributed to the Church in the 
field of culture.”—John O’Connor in his Literary 
Cavalcade column. 

“Schools and libraries (will want) all 72 volumes. 
But what about Catholic homes? The binding is as 
attractive as that of any encyclopedia, the scholar- 
ship as sound and informative as that of any science 
book, the translation as readable as that of any 
classic, the contents immeasurably more varied and 
interesting than any novel or biography. The set 
would beautify the furnishing and the mind and 
heart of any home.”—Rev. M. J. Foltz, C.PP-.S., 
in the Precious Blood Messenger. 

“Should make all men rejoice, all Catholics give 
sincere thanks and all libraries instantly clear space 
on their shelves. We have come to the most im- 
portant publication of our generation. . . . The plan 
is to publish one volume a month, If the editorial 
schedule succeeds, we will have a Book of the 
Month which towers over other books of the 
month like the steeples of a cathedral over an 
adjacent peanut stand. This is a project reflecting 


the maturity of the Faith in America. . . . Here is 
an opportunity for the Knights of Columbus in 
every community. . .. Any active and zealous 
society would find in the Writings of the Fathers 
an excellent outlet for its energies. . . . (The books 
have) a permanent value and could be used as a 
memorial or a commemorative gift. . . . (They) 


ought to be familiar reading for those who live 
in the civilization which the Fathers established.” 
—Father Lynch in the Syracuse Catholic Sun. 
“The field is wide open for the present enterprise 
which, in consideration of its magnitude, can scarcely 
be described without using the well-worn word, 
“monumental.”—The Christian Century. 


“If it (the first volume) is a fair sample of what 
is to follow, the project will most certainly take 
rank with the most important religious scholarship 
of our time. Although it appears under Roman 
Catholic auspices, it is an event that clearly 
transcends denominational barriers. . . . Much of 
it is of considerable eloquence, sublimity and power; 
all of it is of prime historical significance.’’-—May- 
nard Kniskern in The Christian Advocate, official 
publication of the Methodist Church. 


In a letter to us, Mr. Kwiskern said: 


“TI should like to suggest that your publishing com- 
pany make every effort to place a set of the Fathers 
of the Church in every public library, seminary 
library and school library in the cauntry, and the 
aid of such organizations as Catholic Action, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Young Ladies Sodality, 
and so on, be enlisted to that end.” 


“If the series, when completed, turns out to be 
valuable propaganda for Rome by enhancing the 
prestige of Roman scholarship in this country no- 
body will have just cause for complaint. The men 
who have undertaken this great project deserve the 
gratitude of all Christians. . . . If this (first) vol- 
ume is typical of what is to come, the series is 
going to be 2 monumental achievement.”-—The Rev. 
Carroll E. Simcox, in The Living Church,' official 
Episcopal Church publication. 


“It will be one of the notable events of the cen- 
tury.’’—Rev. Richard K. Morton (Congregational). 
“Dr. Schopp and his fellow workers may rest assured 
that they have made an auspicious beginning of a 
monumental task of love. Indeed, it is perhaps even 
now safe to hazard the guess that any library, pri- 
vate or public, will find these volumes an invaluable 
addition both from the scholarly and the esthetic 
point of view.”—John W. Chase in The New York 
Times. 


In Cardinal Newman's own words, his conversion resulted chiefly from reading the 


Writings of the Fathers of the Church. 


“The Writings of the Fathers, so far from prejudicing at least one man against the modern 
Catholic Church, have been simply and solely the one intellectual cause of his having renounced 
the religion in which he was born and submitted himself to her.’’-—Cardinal Newman. 
Therefore placing the 72 volumes in every public library, school library, study club, etc., will surely bear 
good fruit. Here, indeed, in the challenging words of Father Lynch and Mr. Kniskern, is a project worthy 
of the energies of fraternal organizations, Church societies, study clubs and individuals throughout America. 
The cancellation privilege, by registered mail, provides full protection against unforeseen emergencies. 
What could be fairer than that? So rush your order for the Writings of THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 





tire series of 72 volumes comprising THE 
FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, at $4.00 per 


It_is understood I am to make payments only 

AFTER receipt of the respective volumes over CITY 

a period of about five years. It is further 

agreed that I may cancel this subscription ZON 

order at any time. E 


Sosleetieniiesienteeientantaatenten 


CIMA PUBLISHING CO., INC., 7 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription order for the en- NAME 


volume plus 14c for postage and shipping costs. ADRRESS 


eee ee, 
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mor, but seems to show the author 
crystallizing into a set pattern. 

Readers of Liffey Lane, by Maura 
Laverty (Longmans. $2.50), may be 
caught off base by the sordidness and 
evil that are part of the book, as they 
are of the characters’ lives, if they do 
not realize the force of Christian char- 
ity and love that animate the main 
character, Chrissie, a little girl of the 
slums. Through her the reader is 
brought to realize reverence for the 
mystery of human life. 

Another novel of value, though it is 
hardy fare, is Angels in the Dust, by 
Sofia Kossack (Roy. $3). It is the un- 
sparing story of the first crusade— 
brutal and fierce in the telling at times, 
but a good historical document of how 
human ideals, even of the most sub- 
lime, can decay and become base. It is 
a magnificent panorama, though not a 
well-knit novel. 

On the slighter side is Jt Was Mary, 
by Eleanor A. Nash (Appleton. $2.75). 
This is the story of a Catholic wife and 
her influence on her semi-atheistic hus- 
band, and how the daughter of the 
union comes, even though she is Cath- 
olic (so the family thinks) to be the 
finest of the family. The story is a little 
sweet, but leaves a lasting good taste. 

In The Enchanted (Harper. $3), Mar- 
tin Flavin has woven an _ allegory 
about Eden. He tells the story of a band 
of little Spanish refugees, how they 
have a marvelous voyage, are marooned 
on a desert isle, settle down there in an 
idyllic atmosphere, only to have poor 
human nature lead them into misunder- 
standings as they grow. This is not 
only a commentary on thousands of 
today’s children, but also one on Orig- 
inal Sin. 

All these seem to me to be books 
that can be reread at any time without 
losing their savor. Less perennial are 
those that follow. 

Two historical novels are being wide- 
ly read and both are good. They are 
similar in mood and treatment, but it 
strikes me that Prince of Foxes, by 
Samuel Shellabarger (Little, Brown. 
$3), dealing with medieval Italy, is 
superior to The Moneyman, by Thomas 
B. Costain (Doubleday. $3), which 
treats France of the same period, if 
only because the deep religious fervor 
of the Middle Ages is better appre- 
ciated. Both are rather cloak-and-dag- 
ger style. 

Quite worthwhile, too, is The Bishop’s 
Mantle, by Agnes Sligh Turnbull (Mac- 
millan. $3), which is a simple, day-by- 
day account of the life of an Episco- 
palian minister, who is a sincerely good 


man trying to follow simultaneously the 
difficult vocations of husband and min- 
ister. His theology is somewhat awry, 
but he is a believable character, quite 
unlike some clerical puppets. This 
is something like a Protestant Going 
My Way. 

Novels built on an American histori- 
cal background have been many in the 
past six months. The Scarlet Patch, by 
Bruce Lancaster (Little, Brown. $3), 
is good, as it tells of the Rochambeau 
Rifles and the role they played in the 
Civil War. Underlying is the theme of 
the horrors of war and the age-old 
message of peace, to be achieved by 
men working together. 

Storm Center, by J. Walker McSpad- 
den (Dodd, Mead. $3), is a charming 
novel about Andrew Jackson, seven- 
teenth President, who narrowly escaped 
impeachment. It is a story that is im- 
bued with the principles of honesty 
and integrity of word and purpose, and 
a good antidote to the usual one-sided 
pictures of Jackson. 

In The Gentle Bush (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.50), Barbara Giles has told 
a fine tale of the changing conventions 
of the South after the Civil War, when 
what had degenerated into an age of 
imposture is changed by the costly re- 
bellion of the younger generation. An- 
other Civil-War background gives color 
to Praise at Morning, by Mildred Mas- 
terson McNeily (Morrow. $3), which 
tells of a young ship-owner and his de- 
sire to get to the top even at the cost 
of his only love. He finally learns the 
lesson of sacrifice in a story of absorb- 
ing interest. 

Come two novels with similar names 
but unsimilar themes. Tide-Rode, by 
Adelyn Bushnell (Coward-McCann. 
$3), is a good sea saga with a taming- 
of-the-shrew motif, and The Great Tide, 
by Rubylea Hall (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $3.50), is set among the plant- 
ations of Florida in the 1830’s and tells 
of a woman who marries only for posi- 
tion, and of the sacrifices she lets her- 
self in for. 

The Big Sky, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
(Sloane. $3.50), is a finely authentic 
retelling of the American legend, the 
story of the pioneer at grips with lonely 
nature and hostile savages. The lan- 
guage is racy, with crackle and tang; 
but there is a very artificially contrived 
“romance” that impairs the integrity 
of the whole book. 

Going back to an earlier period, 
Helen Topping Miller tells an exciting 
pioneering story in The Sound of Char- 
iots (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75). It concerns 
the part in the fighting of the Revolu- 
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Fiction 
THE DRY WOOD 

by Caryll Houselander.......... $3.00 
THERESE—A PORTRAIT IN FOUR 
PARTS 

by Francois Mauriac............ $3.00 
ANGELS IN THE DUST—A NOVEL 
OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 

by Zoke: Rastals cose icsdeieseen $3.50 


General Interest 
EUROPEAN COCKPIT 
by W. N. Chamberlain. ......... $4.00 


OUR FATHER'S HOUSE 
Edited by Sister Mariella Gable, 


CO has ic od Secs weed $3.00 
THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN 
by Seumas MacManus........... $3.00 


1 SING OF A MAIDEN—THE MARIAN 
BOOK OF VERSE 


Edited by Sister M. Thérése...... $4.50 
Biography 
MARY OF NAZARETH 
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tion played by mountaineers, and their 
return home to have to fight again to 
keep their homes from Indians and 
racketeers. 

Of more recent historical interest is 
Irving Stone’s Adversary in the House 
(Doubleday. $3), a fictionalized ver- 
sion of the life of the Socialist, Eugene 
Debs, and particularly of the love tri- 
angle— which may or may not be true. 
The real interest in the book is the con- 
vincingness with which Debs’ passion 
for justice is realized and projected 
and it is needed in our times. 

Two books on Jewish themes make 
a good pair. First is Father and the 
Angels, by William Manners (Dutton. 
$2.75), a quiet story of the growing-up 
of the son of a rabbi, a lovable char- 
acter; the second is My Father’s House, 
by Meyer Levin (Viking. $2.50), the 
poignant story of a little refugee who 
finally gets to Palestine, only to be en- 
gulfed in the tragedy of that land, after 
having fled the tragedy of the Jews in 
Europe. 

A group of three on foreign scenes 
can be recommended. They are Moun- 
tain Village, by Chun-chan Yeh (Put- 
nam. $2.75), noteworthy for its Chi- 
nese family devotion and for the mag- 


nificent character of “the Mother”; 
Nicanor of Athens, by O. F. Graze- 
brook (Macmillan. $3), in which the 
history of the Greek city and of the 
ancient world come as startlingly alive 
as current events; and The Lardners 
and the Laurelwoods, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith (Harper. $3), the story of the 
relationship between the country fam- 
ily and their summer paying-guests— 
written with moral vigor and a mascu- 
line sense of interpretation. 

Two final novels with overseas locales 
may be mentioned, though neither is 
deathless. In Proud Destiny (Viking. 
$3.50), Lion Feuchtwanger paints 
French society at the time Benjamin 
Franklin was causing such a stir among 
it. Detail is lavish (and unsparing), 
and the political insight rather myopic, 
as thinking on the rights of the people 
is traced back no further than the 
French free-thinkers. 

And in Before the Deluge (Scribner. 
$3.50), Mark Aldanov has given us a 
huge, slow-moving chunk of Russian 
history and what led up to the assassi- 
nation of Czar Alexander II. The revo- 
lutionary mind is well depicted, but it 
is true to say of the book that inci- 
dents multiply rather than that the 


story progresses. Historical figures and 
places are created in good vignettes 
from time to time and that is really the 
book’s virtue. 

Now, here are a batch for your con. 
sideration, just named and not con. 
mented on. Any of them will provide 
you good reading, though perhaps not 
so good as the books commented on 
above. Here they are for your consider. 
ation: 

Pray, Love Remember, by Sister Con. 
solata Carroll (Farrar & Strauss. $3); 
No Lasting Home, by Joseph Dever 
(Bruce. $3); Chatterton Square, by 
E. H. Young (Harcourt, Brace. $3.50) ; 
Darker Grows the Valley, by Harry 
Harrison Kroll (Bobbs-Merrill. $3); 
Summer Landmark, by Richard Day 
(Macmillan. $2); Greener Than You 
Think, by Ward Moore (Sloane. $3.50; 
Kate Hardy, by D. E. Stevenson (Rine- 
hart. $2.75); Lonely Crusade, by Ches- 
ter Himes (Knopf. $3); The Quarrel, 
by Paul Strahl (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$2.75); Hands Across the Water, by 
Ralph Amold (Maemillan. $2.50); 
Wetback, by Claud Gamer (Coward- 
McCann. $2.75) and Happiness Around 
Her, by Eileen Davis (Random. $2.50). 

Harotp C. GaArpINek 





Social Scene 1947 


Government continued to occupy the 
attention of writers on social problems 
during the Fall publishing season. That 
is understandable. On the home front 
Congress had just completed its first 
session under the Reorganization Act. 
The issues discussed were grave and 
divisive. Abroad political crises were 
the order of the day. In such a milieu 
writers, and readers, understandably 
turn to books about principles and sys- 
tems of government and the achieve- 
ment of political stability with due re- 
spect for liberty and democratic 
processes. 

With an approach somewhat different 
from that usually associated with po- 
litical bosses, Edward J. Flynn writes 
of an era and a theory of political 
organization. In You’re the Boss (Vik- 
ing. $3) Roosevelt’s third-term cam- 
paign manager maintains that locally 
elected representatives must be welded 
together through the connecting tissue 
of political organization. Fusion move- 
ments do not work out in practice; they 
lack political unity and experience. 
Politics being a full-time job, the ma- 
chine is a necessity. If we have bad 
machines the people can only blame 


themselves for not taking a more ac- 
tive part in organized political life. 
“Beating poor candidates at the gen- 
eral election is not the answer,” says 
Mr. Flynn. If you want to help deter- 
mine policies the time to start is at 
the primaries and before. Even at times 
to his own discredit. Mr. Flynn has 
made this an honest account of the 
Roosevelt era as he saw it from the 
inside. Much political wisdom can be 
found in its pages. 

One of the anomolies of the 1946 
elections was the defeat of Jerry Voor- 
his, well-informed and highly respected 
congressman from California. But a 
few weeks before the elections his fel- 
low congressmen, in a Life Magazine 
poll, voted him the “hardest-working 
member of the House.” Now an ex- 
ecutive in the cooperative movement, 
Jerry Voorhis utilizes his experience to 
give us Confessions of a Congressman 
(Doubleday. $3.50). In it are discussed 
a number of unsettled issues which oc- 
cupy the attention and time of Con- 
gressional committees, now reshuffled 
and moderately streamlined under the 
reorganization plan. Whether one 
agrees with Mr. Voorhis or not, he 
cannot but profit by reading the reflec- 
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tions on atomic energy, farm legisla- 
tion, industrial relations, monetary pol- 
icy, un-American activities, minimum 
wages and maximum hours, etc. This is 
a book about government by one who 
has actively and wholeheartedly par- 
ticipated. One of its shrewdist sections 
is the chapter on “Political Labels,” in 
which the extreme views and ideologies 
leading to name-tags are analyzed. 
In another strain is Government and 
Liberty: the American System, by Wil- 
liam Beard (Halcyon House. $2). The 
son of Charles and Mary Beard u- 
ravels the Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments for the instruction of the or 
dinary reader who wants to know more 
about governmental organization. It is 
not sensational in presentation and 
avoids being over-anxious about cor- 
ruption, bossism, pressure groups. Ad- 
ministrative functioning assumes first 
place in the treatment. Mr. Beard ex 
presses concern about bigness in gov: 
ernment which easily becomes a threat 
to liberty via the road of regiments 
tion. Balance can be maintained if the 
legislative branch lives up to its re 
sponsibilities and preserves its domi- 
nant position. In this the individual 
voter must play a part. The book has 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


Wartime Correspondence Between President 
Roosevelt and Pope Pius XII 


Preface by President Truman and an Introduction by Myron C. Taylor 


A collection of all the letters exchanged between the late president and His Holiness 
from the fall of 1939, when war in Europe broke out, until 1945, when President 
Roosevelt’s sudden, tragic death startled the world. $2.50 


Our Lady of Fatima 


By William Thomas Walsh 


The story of a modern Bernadette of 
Lourdes—the magnificently dramatic ac- 
count of the experiences of three small 
Portuguese children who in 1917 wit- 
nessed a unique spiritual phenomenon— 
six miraculous appearances of the Virgin 
Mary. “... the finest book that has 
yet appeared on Our Lady of Fatima.” 
—The Catholic Messenger. $2.75 


A Catholic Quiz Book 


By H. A. Kenny and G. P. Keane 


A fascinating method of learning through 
entertainment. There are 42 quizzes in 
the book— enough questions to keep 
every member of the family busy for 
hours. Practically every phase of Cath- 
olicism is covered, including the Bible, 
the Papacy and the Vatican, history, the 
saints, feasts and fasts, and many others. 


$2.00 


A Woman Wrapped 
in Silence 
By John W. Lynch 


A touching and human portrait of the 
Mother of Christ drawn with reverence, 
dignity and universal appeal. A nar- 
rative poem of special distinction. $2.50 


The Book of Saints 


Compiled by the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate 


Here is the Fourth Edition of this monu- 
mental work, which has become a stand- 
ard in its field. It contains accurate 
biographical details for over 9,000 saints. 
The only up-to-date dicticuury of the 
Saints of the Catholic Church. $6.00 


Dust on the King’s 
Highway 
By Helen C. White 


Set in the California of the late eight- 
eenth century, it is the story of Father 
Garces, a Franciscan missionary, whose 
love for the natives led him to travel 
alone through the vast, trackless wastes 


of Indian territory as he spread the 
Word of God to the natives. $3.50 


The Mass 


By Joseph A. Dunney 


An authoritative exposition of the Hoiy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The spiritual sig- 
nificance and meaning of every sacred 
article, prayer and action are explained. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


At your bookstore THE MACMILLAN COMP ANY 60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
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“A challenge to 
Catholic readers 


- . . This book marks a milestone in 
American Catholic letters.” 

—Sister Mariella O.S.B., Today. 
Rev. John S. Kennedy: “Mr. Powers’ 
first book at once puts him in the front 
ranks of contemporary American 
writers.”—Los Angeles Tidings. 

Riley Hughes: ‘‘Mr. Powers is the most 
important Catholic writer now at work 
in this country.’”’-—Columbia. 


PRINCE OF 
DARKNESS 


AND OTHER STORIES 
by J. F. Powers 


At your bookseller’s, $2.75 DOUBLEDAY 








Te semi-annual supplement, 
rounding up the best of the year's 
output of books, will give you a 
suggested reading list for yourself 
or as gifts for your friends. When 
you have finished, if you do not 
intend to save it for future refer- 
ence, why not pass the supplement 
on to someone who might use it 
as you do. Help to spread the good 
word about good books. 


America Press 








The 
Catholic Encyclopedia 


“A university in print, the guidance of 
a thousand teachers within its covers.” 
—A merica 


To meet many requests 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


edited by Herbermann, Pace, Pallen 
Shahan, and Wynne 


17 volumes including the 1922 
Supplement is on press. 


To be bound in black cloth 
with gilt lettering. 


$90.00 plus carriage charges. 


Subscriptions can be accepted for 





only 172 sets. 





The Gilmary Society 
A Membership Corp. 
317 East Fordham Rd., New York 58, New York 





y Encyclopedia. 
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its limitations, as well as its values; 
the chief one being the failure to show 
adequately why governments have had 
to expand their functions amid the 
complexities of modern social problems. 

Political morals, national and inter- 
national, are the subject of The Indi- 
vidual, the State and World Govern- 
ment, by A. C. Ewing (Macmillan. $4). 
Dr. Ewing, who is Lecturer in Moral 
Science in the University of Cambridge, 
takes for granted one cannot treat of 
politics and government without also 
touching upon ethics. The difference 
between right and wrong is irreducible, 
the author assumes throughout. The 
best part of the book deals with “The 
Rights of the Individual.” For the most 
part Dr. Ewing stays on the purely 
ethical and philosophical plane, avoid- 
ing the concrete realities and conflicts 
of contemporary ideologies and politics. 
Consequently, those looking for appli- 
cations of principles to the present 
scene will be more than a little dis- 
appointed. 

In Critics and Crusaders (Holt. 
$3.50), Charles A. Madison traces the 
social progress made by the United 
States in the last hundred years to the 
crusading radicals, “idealists who feel 
compelled to right existing wrongs.” 
Brief sketches of eighteen non-con- 
formists are unpretentiously presented. 
Their weaknesses and limited outlook 
are recorded as well as the idealism 
which drove them on. 

The war years just past will long 
occupy the attention of historians seek- 
ing an explanation for what happened. 
In retrospect the task of passing just 
judgment on policies and individuals 
will be easier than it is for us. As yet 
intelligent interpretation and evalua- 
tion remains difficult. Future historians 
attempting either will be aided by a 
government-sponsored record made 
available, The United States at War, 
by the Committee on Records of War 
Administration, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget (Government Printing Office. 
$1). Beginning with the days of neu- 
trality, this work of a group of scholars 
gives an over-all account of a nation 
preparing for war and of the measures 
taken to bring final victory. 

Future legislators and administrators 
faced with another military crisis will 
benefit by the factual record just men- 
tioned. Congressmen and others con- 
cerned with governmental efficiency in 
the immediate present can find food 
for thought in Twentieth Century Con- 
gress, by Estes Kefauver (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce. $3). Written by a member of 
the House of Representatives, it takes 


1947 


up where the Reorganization Act left 
off and demands that Congress finish 
the job of self-reform. Mr. Kefauyer 
has some pertinent things to say about 
party discipline, and although a Demo. 
crat himself, thinks the Republicans 
achieve better coordination and strategy 
than do his fellow party members. The 
work load of Gongress should be light. 
ened, says the author, who knows that 
it should be. 

In conducting its foreign policy the 
American government has not infre. 
quently been handicapped by lack of 
understanding abroad. Even in the 
prewar years what Americans had to 
offer by way of cultural contribution 
was received with condescension. The 
postwar years have added the obstacle 
of organized propaganda against our 
way of life. In The Cultural Approach: 
Another Way in International Relations 
(U. of North Carolina. $3.50), Ruth 
McMurry and Muna Lee urge that we 
take a more vigorous stand in defend. 
ing and explaining our ideas abroad, 
They feel that the best defense of the 
democratic way of life is to have it 
known as it actually exists. Public opin- 
ion must be aroused not only to sup- 
port a foreign information program 
but to back necessary propaganda as 
well, i 

Passing on from government to in- 
dustry, one cannot overlook The Chal- 
lenge of Industrial Relations, by Sum- 
ner H. Slichter (Cornell U. Press. 
$2.50). On first glance it might appear 
to be anti-labor, for its thesis is that 
unions, with a total membership of 
fifteen million workers, are now the 
“greatest economic power in the com- 
munity.” More careful perusal, how- 
ever, leaves the reader convinced that 
Dr. Slichter bears no grudge against 
labor but merely reports the facts as 
he sees them. Admittedly other seats 
of economic power, besides the unions, 
exist in the nation. The rise of the 
unions to power has created new prob- 
lems which must be honestly faced. 
These are the effects upon manage- 
ment, the economic consequences of 
wage policies, modifications in the 
rights and duties of rank and file work- 
ers, effect of collective bargaining upon 
industrial peace, effect upon the com- 
munity, and the impact of unions upon 
politics. The strength of unionism is 
now such that it, together with indus 
try, must consider the social impiica- 
tions of its acts or else we are in for 
more government control. 

Human Factors in Management, by 
Schuyler Dean Hoslett (Harper. $3.50), 
stresses the importance of treating 
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labor as more than so much muscle- 
power. Mr. Hoslet develops the theme 
that labor problems are a complex of 
status problems, family backgrounds 
and emotional maladjustments which 
must be understood if the relationship 
between management and labor is to be 
peaceful. Those concerned with indus- 
trial counseling and students of labor 
relations will appreciate this book. 

Along somewhat similar lines is The 
Social System of the Modern Factory, 
by W. Floyd Warner and J. O. Low 
(Yale U. Press. $3). Applying the tech- 
niques of social anthropology to an old 
New England community, it attempts 
to answer the question why workers ap- 
parently contented and conservative felt 
the need of recourse to collective bar- 
gaining and unionization. The answer is 
found in the desire for security and 
prestige; both of which were progres- 
sively being taken from them by mod- 
em efficiency methods. 

Two popular myths impede further 
development of industrial relations. 
They are that collective bargaining 
cannot give us industrial peace, and that 
where private negotiations fail govern- 
mental intervention will succeed. In 
Constructive Collective Bargaining 





(McGraw-Hill. $2) Edward T. Cheyfitz 
sees no contradiction between the ob- 
jectives of management and those of 
labor provided there is a real will to 
discuss mutual problems. Minor flaws 
and limitations do not prevent this 
book from being a genuine contribu- 
tion to the literature on industrial 
democracy. 

An industrial leader who believes in 
constructive labor relations does some 
soul-searching for management in Or 
Forfeit Freedom (Doubleday. $2.50). 
Robert Wood Johnson, chairman of the 
board of Johnson and Johnson and 


vice chairman of the War Production 
Board presents his ideas about humani- 
zation of labor relations. While some 
questions may still be unanswered in 
the reader’s mind, Mr. Johnson points 
the way to one way of easing industrial 
tension that he himself has found to 
work out in practice. And as this book 
supplement goes to press, comes word 
that a comprehensive text for the use 
of students of industrial relations is 
now ready. By Professor Friedrich 
Baerwald of Fordham University, it is 
entitled Fundamentals of Labor Eco- 
nomics (McMullen. $4). Dr. Baer- 
wald’s book has just as broad a scope 
and avoids some of the defects in the 
Peterson text on the subject. 

In the broader economic field several 
works merit special attention. First is 
the Twentieth Century Fund survey, 
Rebuilding the World Economy, Amer- 
ica’s Role in Foreign Trade and In- 
vestment, by Norman S. Buchanan and 
Friedrich A. Lutz (Twentieth Century 
Fund. $3.50). Chapter 13 gives the text 
of the report of the committee on For- 
eign Economic Relations. Admittedly, 
says the survey, world economic recon- 
struction is made difficult by ideologi- 
cal and economic differences. Govern- 
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Dumblebum 


By Elsie and Morris Glenn 


Illustrated in four colors by 
Kurt Wiese 
@ Young children who like 
to be read to, or who are 
just learning to read them- 
selves, will love this charm- 
ing story, with big, bright 
pictures, of a scarecrow who 
learns how to be happy. 
$2.00 
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at bookstores or 


FOR GIRLS 


Take a Call, 
Topsy! 


By Elizabeth Headley 
Illustrated by 
Janet Smalley 
@ The story of a girl who 
wants to become a ballet 
dancer. “Elizabeth Headley 
can write with a depth of 
understanding which girl 
readers recognize and 
trust.”"—N. Y. Times Bovk 
Review $2.50 






MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 
225 South 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa 
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FOR BOYS 


Adventure 


North 


By R. G. Emery 


author of Wings Over West Point 

Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee 
@ “Boys who especially like 
outdoor adventure . . . will 
thoroughly enjoy the story 
of a scientific expedition 
disguised as a hunting trip 
to Alaska.”"—N, Y. Times 
Book Review $2.50 
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No textbook this, nor sur- 
vey course, but the first 
Catholic Reader, a per- 
sonalized anthology which 
stresses the delightful side 
of Catholic life and letters. 


p 
CATHOLIC 
READER 


edited by CHARLES A. BRADY 


A perfect bed-table companion to the 
civilized reader who prizes the peren- 
nial values, but does not think any 
the less of them for being expressed 
with wit and grace. Thomas More 
Book Club Selection. Catholic Book 
Club Selection. $3.50 


Philosophy 
Without Tears 


by ARTHUR LITTLE, S.J. 


A brilliant Irish philosopher and poet 
(recall his CHRIST UNCONQUERED) 
discusses the great problems through 
the medium of Professor Plato, as de- 
lightful a teacher as we ever hope to 
meet. Subjects discussed include psycho- 
analysis, free will, communism, evolu- 
tion, euthanasia, and planned societies. 
Thomas More Book Club Selection. 
$2.00 


The Sacrifice 
We Offer 


by HUBERT McEVOY, S.J. 


“This should be a valued addition to 
the home and school library, and study 
clubs will find it an excellent supple- 
ment to the more cumbersome works. 
... Forty-seven full-page photographs.” 
Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J. $1.50 


Tales From 
Ireland 


retold by GERARD MURPHY 


A new collection of the best tales of 
the traditional shanachies of southwest 
Ireland, retold with a flavor and sim- 
plicity that will appeal to child and 
grown-up alike. Ready Dec. 1. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


DESMOND & STAPLETON 


Seven Seneca St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 








ments on a totalitarian pattern stand in 
the way of freer trade. So too do the 
restrictions on exports and imports in- 
voked even by the democratic countries. 
Variations of economic policy among 


the democracies as well as deep-rooted 
distortions of world trade act as a brake 
on reconstruction. Whatever advance 
can be achieved will only come on ful- 
fillment of the following conditions: 1) 
agreement among nations on rules of 
economic conduct; 2) avoidance of 
serious depressions; 3) achievement of 
political stability. 

More summary in its treatment of 
world economic problems is Otto Tod 
Mallery’s More Than Conquerors: 
Building Peace on Fair Trade (Harper. 
$3). While it lacks the statistieal ma- 
terial and the references in the Twen- 
tieth Century survey, general readers 
will find it a helpful guide to their 
economic thinking about the postwar 
world. The implications of the Marshall 
plan, the International Trade Organiza- 
tion and of Soviet economic policy are 
not overlooked. 

Domestic tax policies are the subject 
matter of a highly readable study by 
Randolph E. Paul called Taxation for 
Prosperity (Bobbs-Merrill. $4). The 
author’s experience in the Treasury 
Department and before Congressional 
committees considering tax revisions 
makes his contribution all the more 
valuable. The first of the three books 
into which the work is divided records 
developments from the days of pro- 
tracted discussion on the Sixteenth 
Amendment up to and including the 
Revenue Act of 1945. Books two and 
three consider Problems of Future Tax 
Policy and A Federal Tax System for 
the Future. Mr. Paul is the first to 
admit that a complete overhauling of 
tax policy is needed. The starting point 
he makes our social objectives. 

The American Farmer: His Prob- 
lems and Prospects, by Lee Fryer 
(Harper. $3), reviews the deplorable 
state of American agriculture. It comes 
at a time when a corrective is needed 
in popular thinking about the farm 
situation. 

The history of American agriculture 
has a valuable acquisition in Jesse 
Buel, Agricultural Reformer, selections 
from his writings, edited, with intro- 
duction, by Harry J. Carman (Colum- 
bia U. Press. $6.75). It is one of the 
valuable series edited by Dean Carman 
of Columbia and Professor Rexford G. 
Tugwell of Chicago, with an advisory 
board of well-known experts. 

In Reclamation of Independence 
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(Berliner & Lanigan. $3) Willis Dwigh, 
Nutting, pioneer of the “Green Revoly. 
tion” develops his thesis that American 
Society can be maintained only by 4 
reclamation of the economic inde. 
pendence of the family and local com. 
munity. 

Inside U.S.A., by John Gunthe; 
(Harper. $5), covers the forty-eight 
States in a way that will intrigue the 
student of the American scene. Mr, 
Gunther everywhere sought the answers 
to the question: What makes your 
State distinctive; what is it like? Many 
similarities were evident, so that he 
perceived a basic pattern of unity, 
Ernie Pyle wrote Home Country 
(Sloane. $3.75) from a common man’s 
viewpoint. 

On the historical side is the analysis 
of the McGuffey Readers and their in. 
fluence upon the nation contained in 
Making the American Mind, by Rich. 
ard D. Mosier (Kings Crown Press, 
$3). It tells of the good influence of the 
Readers as well as of their more doubt- 
ful effects, such as the canonization of 
wealth and the “virtues” leading to it. 

In Unity and Difference in American 
Life, edited by R. M. Mclver (Harper. 
$2) we have the third in a series of 
volumes dealing with group relations. 
The common interests of people are 
emphasized as against their diverse in- 
terests. Foundations of Democracy, 
edited by Ernest Johnson (Harper. 
$2), contains papers on various aspects 
of our democratic tradition. 

Communism at the moment seems to 
be uppermost in the thoughts of many 
Americans. Its history, at least as a 
political party, receives uneven treat- 
ment in American Communism, by 
James Oneal and G. A. Werner (Dut- 
ton. $2). The first part of the book 
embraces James Oneal’s earlier work 
detailing the history of the CP up to 
1927. Mr. Werner, with les sspace at 
his command, somewhat sketchily sum- 
marizes developments since then. A 
useful volume, though still leaving 
room for a definitive history. 

Two books on practical conduct 
merit some notice. They are Aging 
Successfully, by George Lawton (Co 
lumbia U. Press. $2.75) and Stop An- 
noying Your Children, by W. W. Bauer 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75). The pitfalls of 
old age, as well as its blessings, are 
outlined in the former. In the latter 
Dr. Bauer gives helpful advice, et 
livened by cartoons, to‘ parents and 
teachers wondering about the prope! 
way to rear the younger generation. 

Wiuiam J. Gipsoxs 
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Teaching and teachers 


“I am convinced that ten to twenty-five 
thousand highly skilled, professional 
teachers on all areas of education, 
placed in strategic, administrative and 
supervisory positions could redirect the 
thinking, feeling and willing of millions 
of children, young women and men who 
are to become the adults of the next 
generation.” 

The author of this statement, Nath- 
aniel Cantor, Dynamics of Learning 
(Buffalo. Foster and Stewart. $3), im- 
mediately adds: “The catch is in the 
phrase ‘highly skilled, professional 
teachers, ” and it is the whole intent 
of his book to analyze and illumine this 
phrase. Professor Cantor’s view is that 
genuine learning takes place when the 
help offered by the teacher, elucidating 
the meanings of data, theories, etc., is 
accepted willingly by the student as an 
aid toward making the meanings his 
own. And so it is a primary principle 
of pedagogy that just as the teacher 
should make clear to students what his 
function is, so students must be helped 
to define for themselves how they are 
to meet the responsibilities which en- 
tering a particular course of study im- 
poses upon them. 

A feature of the book is a series of 
stenographic reports of the technique 
which the author employed in two of 
his courses as exemplifications of his 
psychology.4of learning. Teachers and 
students ¢ education will be helped a 
great de,y by grasping this technique, 
which, though it is scarcely “a radical 
departure from tradition,” as the book’s 
blurb claims, is certainly in the tradi- 
tion of great teaching. 

An author who would agree substan- 
tially with Professor Cantor is H. M. 
Lafferty, professor of education at East 
Texas State Teachers College, whose 
book, Sense and Nonsense in Educa- 
tion (Macmillan. $2), starts off by re- 
minding us that the slogan “As the 
teachers go, so goes the school,” has a 
much better batting average than a 
similar slogan involving the State of 
Maine and its ability to play bellwether 
to the outcome of presidential elections. 
“School Teaching? No thanks!” is the 
second chapter. Teachers are not paid 
enough, of course; but much besides 
that keeps qualified people out of the 
profession—such as the restrictions and 
suspicions which often isolate a teacher 
in the community, especially in the 
smaller community where most teach- 
ers get their first positions; the atti- 


tudes of parents, the general public, 
ete, 


Mr. Lafferty’s chapter-titles and ap- 
proach recall Jacques Barzun’s spright- 
ly 1945 best seller, Teacher in America. 
Barzun is the better writer, and his 
book has more unity. But Sense and 
Nonsense in Education comes alive 
with many a bon mot and considerable 
sound advice to the pedagogs. Two 
chapters on the “progressive-essential- 
ist” war, which the author titles “The 
Square on the Hypothenuse” and “Par- 
don me, Your Cadenza is Showing,” 
are first-rate, and so is “Does Your IQ 
Feel Different Lately?” which has to 
do with the test and measurement 
game. 

More negatively critical are the in- 


troductions which Porter Sargent of 
Boston writes for his annual Handbook 
of Private Schools. This year’s intro- 
duction, also published separately, has 
for title, Mad or Muddled? (Porter 
Sargent. $2). The subtitle tells almost 
all: “Or are we merely mis-led, mis- 
informed, mis-educated? Who are re- 
sponsible for the world’s present 
shape?” Not quite all; for it gives no 
clue to pp. 71-118, wherein the Har- 
vard Report, General Education in a 
Free Society (1945), is hanged, drawn 
and quartered for the general edifica- 
tion and satisfaction of the Yale gentry 
and the Yale alumni. Sargent writes 
righteously that the “spirit of loyalty 





¢¢ Fy EADING it with care is an experience no philosopher, 

R no historian, no sociologist can afford to miss... 

and unless we all are, within our modest limits, philoso- 

phers, historians, and sociologists... our civilization 

is doomed. A STUDY OF HISTORY is... a Way of Salva- 

| tion.”” —ALBERT GUERARD, N. Y. Times Book Review 


A BEST SELLER ALL OVER AMERICA 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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and faith in the permanent greatness 
of Harvard remains with me and has 
led me in recent years to point out the 
contemporary decline in intellectual in- 
tegrity at Harvard under the adminis- 
tration of little men who have come 
under the domination of great lawyers 
and financiers.” It’s great fun—if you 
don’t take it all too seriously. 

A statistical preachment on the sad 
state of education in the U.S. is Ben- 
jamin Fine’s latest, called Our Chil- 
dren Are Cheated (Holt. $3). Substan- 
tially the book is a reprint of a dozen 
articles on the teacher shortage written 
for the New York Times, February 10 
to 21, 1947. It contains much handy 
material about public education and 
urges Federal aid as a necessary step 
toward solving the “crisis in American 
education.” 

About histories of academic institu- 
tions “you can’t most always sometimes 
tell.” Often the scholarly ones are ex- 
tremely dull and leave a hic-jacet sense 
of a perhaps distinguished past but no 
future; the more readable histories, 
while liberally spiced with gossip and 
anecdote, frequently fail to leave any 
clear impress of the institution itself 
and what it stood for. 

There are happy exceptions. One is 
the Tercentenary History of the Rox- 
bury Latin School (Cambridge. River- 
side Press) by Richard Walden Hale, 
Jr. Founded in 1645, Roxbury Latin won 
this encomium from Cotton Mather in 
1702: “One thing . . . has almost made 
me put the title of Schola Illustris upon 
that little nursery; that is that Rox- 
bury has afforded more scholars first 
for the colleges, and then for the pub- 
lic, than any town of its bigness, or if 
I mistake not, of twice its bigness in all 
New England.” It was Professor Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison’s more recent judg- 
ment that Mather “mistook not.” Dr. 
Hale’s history proves it. Those who 
feel that the private classical secondary 
school is a lost cause today will take 
heart for headier battle from a reading 
of Roxbury Latin and its companion, 
Holmes’s Tercentenary History of the 
Boston Latin School. 

Even more distinguished is Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker’s Princeton 1746- 
1896 (Princeton U. Press. $3.75). This 
story of Princeton’s first 150 years ap- 
propriately appeared in the midst of 
the Princeton bicentennial celebrations, 
and might very well be read with care 
by those who are guiding her now. Two 
things especially: first, that “Education 
in Colonial America was the child of 
religion”; and second, that the educa- 
tional philosophy of James McCesh, 


who guided Princeton for nineteen pro- 
gressive years, be looked into by those 
responsible for carrying through Prince- 
ton’s recently inaugurated five-year, 
$200,000 study of “a liberal-arts educa- 
tion appropriate to the conditions of 
the time.” 

In the category of “popular” histories 
falls Horace Coon’s Columbia, Colossus 
on the Hudson (Dutton. $4.50). Though 
this book is packed with facts, figures 
and personalities, its unmistakable in- 
tent is to play the devil’s advocate to 
Columbia’s president-emeritus, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, “a garrulous, peace- 
loving internationalist [who] practised 
a ruthless educational imperialism 
worthy of Bismarck.” The style as a 
whole, and the tone, is not unfairly 
represented by the first sentence of the 
book: “It is no accident, perhaps, that 
the present site of Columbia University 





was once occupied by the Bloomingdale 
Insane Asylum.” 

Harper & Bros. have helped gratify 
the curiosity many people have had 
about the much publicized experiments 
in “new” schools, by bringing out 
Antioch College: Its Design for Liberal 
Education, by Algo D. Henderson and 
Dorothy Hall ($3) and Barbara Jones’s 
Bennington College: The Development 
of an Educational Idea ($2.50). Both 
institutions lay particular stress on fac- 
ulty-student self-government, on adapt- 
ability of academic requirements to the 
individual and on extended work pe- 
riods away from the campus. But Anti- 
och’s work periods consist of closely 
supervised cooperative employment, 
with the student assigned to a position 
related to his vocational objectives, 
whereas at Bennington there is a three- 
month “winter field and reading pe- 
riod,” which may or may not be related 
to vocational objectives or academic 
work. What is very practical about the 
Antioch plan is that usually two stu- 
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dents alternate on a year-round job 
with an employer, who assumes respon. 
sibility for the students’ training and 
the rating of their work-performance, 
Thus, though the Bennington book js 
the easier to read, it is in the Antioch 
experiment that the college adminis. 
trator will find ideas he can use for im. 
proving educational procedures. 

Just published is The First Fifteen 
Years of the College of St. Scholastica 
(McMullen. $2.50), which is a report 
on the effectiveness of Catholic educa. 
tion for women. The report is the re. 
sult of a self-study of objectives and 
outcomes of the instructional program 
at St. Scholastica College, Duluth, 
Minn. Two assumptions motivated the 
study: 1) that higher education should 
effect desirable changes in the lives of 
the alumnae and that these changes 
should be reflected in the everyday ac- 
tivities of graduates in their home, 
civic, religious and social life; 2) that 
a study of such changes in alumnae 
may be clues to improvement by the 
college as regards its curriculum and 
objectives. The techniques developed 
for this self-study, as well as its find. 
ings, should be of the utmost interest 
to all our Catholic colleges. 

A worthwhile study on a regional 
basis is Graduate Work in the South, 
by Mary Bynum Pierson (U. of North 
Carolina Press. $4), which is dignified 
by a chapter on “Graduate and Pro- 
fessional Work for Negroe?’” including 
an account of Xavier Univ-sity, New 
Orleans. 

Among books of educational biogra- 
phy, three are especially worth men- 
tioning: Carey Thomas of Bryn Maur, 
by Edith Finch (Harper. $3.50), Scien- 
tific Blacksmith, by Mortimer E. Cooley 
(U. of Michigan Press) and Thomas 
Edward Shields, by Justine Ward 
(Scribner. $3.50). The first is the story 
of Bryn Mawr’s first dean and its presi- 
dent for nearly thirty years. The second 
is the autobiography (written with the 
assistance of Vivien B. Keatley) of the 
long-time dean of the University of 
Michigan’s College of Engineering 
(1904-28) and of its School of Archi- 
tecture (1913-28). The third, which is 
reviewed in this Supplement under bi- 
ography, is the extremely well-told 
story of the life of an extraordinary 
priest-educator, Father Tom Shields. 
The book is both a fine psychological 
study and an ample illustration of what 
Father Shields’ colleagues used to say, 
that pedagogically he was a hundred 
years in advance of his times. 

“I Want To Be Like Stalin” stands 
by itself on any educational shelf. It is 
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SO MANY BOOKS 


worth possessing have been published in the last 
year (there are quite a few of them right on this 
Page, more on our shelves). How is anyone with 
a normally thin pocket-book to keep up? We'll 
tell you. You collect like-minded friends around 
you—say six—and draw up a list of books you all 
want to read. Then you each buy one of them and 
pass them around—a little co-operation, you see, 
and you have practically got seven books for the 
price of one. 





This is called starting 


A BOOK CIRCLE 


and we recommend it as an enthralling and profit- 
able game for the long winter evenings. Any num- 
ber of players can take part. You make up the 
rules as you go along. Its possibilities are endless, 
and it’s up to you to work them out! 


This is a new idea—we know because we just 


had it. 





SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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a translation, by George S. Counts and 
Nucia P. Lodge, of a considerable 
chapter in a Russian text on Pedagogy 
written by B. P. Yesipov and N. K. 
Goncharov (Day. $2). The translators 
undertook the job because “in its pages 
are outlined with great precision and 
power, and with almost endless repeti- 
tion, the basic loyalties, qualities of 
character and world views which the 
Russian leaders are endeavoring to 
build into the minds of the children 
and youth of the ‘first workers’ repub- 
lic in history.’ ” 

The Russian text was published in 
1946 and has been approved by the 
ministry of education for general use 
in socalled pedagogical schools. Some 
of the chapter-titles taken from the 
original Russian are “The Tasks of 
Moral Education,” “The Principles of 
Moral Education,” “Education in So- 
viet Patriotism,” “Education in the 
Spirit of Socialist Humanism,” “Edu- 
cation in Collectivism,” “Education in 
Dis¢ipline” and “Lenin and Stalin on 
Moral Education.” The book is a pri- 
mary source for understanding at least 
some of the long-term purposes and 
intentions of the Russian leadership. 

Finally, three essays in the history of 
education: A Cultural History of Edu- 
cation, by R. Freeman Butts (McGraw- 
Hill. $4), Three Thousand Years of 
Educational Wisdom, edited and com- 
mented upon by Robert Ulich (Har- 
vard U. Press. $6.50) and The School 
in the American Social Order, by New- 
ton Edwards and Herman G. Richey 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $5). 

It is this reviewer’s experience that 
there’s much more to be got from the 
history and biography of education 
than from the far more numerous tracts 
on what’s the matter with our educa- 
tional processes. And so the choice 
here is for Roxbury Latin, Princeton, 
Antioch, Thomas Edward Shields and 
The School in the American Social 
Order. ALLAN P. FARRELL 
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Poetry, criticism, short 


stories 

At the very top of the list among the 
volumes of poetry stands a wonderfully 
rich and varied anthology, Sister M. 
Thérése’s Sing of a Maiden (Macmil- 
lan. $4.50). This is the most complete 
collection of poems honoring Our Lady 
that I know; it is beautifully balanced 
with ancient and modern selections; 
the introduction is devoutly percipient; 
and I feel an especial affection for the 
volume, because not only the editor’s 
poems, but those of many of her con- 
tributors have gladdened the columns 
of America. This is a book for every 
home and library. 

Another very worthwhile collection is 
Kathleen Hoagland’s edition of 1,000 
Years of Irish Poetry (Devin-Adair. 
$5). There is a curious dearth of real 
religious poetry in the volume, but it 
is a most serviceable anthology, par- 
ticularly noteworthy for the host of 
good poets since 1890 which it includes. 

Another one for those interested in 
Irish poetry is Robert Farren’s The 
Course of Irish Verse (Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). Mr. Farren is himself one of 
the most distinguished of younger Irish 
poets (and a good Catholic one, to 
boot). He attempts to show what real 
Irish verse is—not just verse written by 
Irishmen—and how it grows in Irish- 
ness. He believes firmly in the separate 
existence of Irish verse as a national 
body of poetry. This is Mr. Farren’s 
first venture into criticism, and it is a 
stimulating one. 

Admirers of Sister M. Madeleva (and 
they are legion) will welcome the edi- 
tion of her Collected Poems (Macmil- 
lan. $2.75), which contains the best of 
her work over twenty years. Alfred 
Noyes, too, is represented in Collected 
Poems in One Volume (Lippincott. $5). 

High in excellence stands the first 
volume of poems by John Frederick 
Nims, The Iron Pastoral (Sloane. 
$2.50). The talent he here shows may 
well grow, through living and believing, 
into a permanent ornament of Catholic 
letters. And Dunstan Thompson writes 
in the great poetic tradition in Lament 
for the Sleepwalker (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50), which demands and rewards 
many readings. Again, among the Cath- 
olic poets, Jessica Powers’ The Place 
of Splendor (Cosmopolitan Science and 
Art Service. $2), interprets strongly 
and movingly the relation of God and 
the soul. She frequently writes with the 
same insight that distinguishes the 
great metaphysical poets. And lastly, 
When the Wind Blows, by Fr. Thomas 
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Butler Feeney, S.J. (Dodd, Mead. $2), 
gives us, in rhymes that deal mainly 
with childhood, the whimsy and sim. 
plicity of a rather debonair troubadour 
of Our Lady. 

Good sampling of modern American 
verse can be had in Fields of Wonder, 
by Langston Hughes (Knopf. $2.50), 
which is sensitive but oppressed with a 
sense of futility; in Transport to Sum. 
mer, by Wallace Stephens (Knopf, 
$2.50), intellectually charged, but 
clouded with hopelessness; and in 
Look to the Sun, by Weston McDaniel 
(Beechhurst. $2.50), which is incisive, 
idealistic, but lacking in more than a 
mere human idealism. 

Finally, there is a wealth of reading, 
and uneven excellence, in William Rose 
Benét’s The Stairway of Surprise 
(Knopf. $3.50). The first part of the 
book labors from some pretty bathetic 
confusion about who Christ was. But 
the 108 (yes!) poems offer some u- 
usual surprises. 

In Fearful Symmetry, which is a 
study of William Blake, Northrop Frye 
(Princeton U. Press. $5), attempts to 
unravel the symbols Blake used. The 
work is assured and masterful, but 
does not seem to clear away all the 
nebulousness of Blake, who, when he 
saw spirits, said G.K.C., did not always 
distinguish between the good and the 
evil. 

An enigmatic American master is 
examined in Call Me Ishmael, by 
Charles Olson (Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.50), a critique of Melville and par- 
ticularly of Moby Dick, which provoca- 
tively essays to solve the allegorical 
elements of the story. While not defini- 
tive, it does afford many keen insights. 

Of interest to a small perhaps, but 
very devout set, will be the Notebooks 
of Henry James, edited by F. O. Mat- 
thiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock. They 
will surely be wanted for reading and 
ownership by those who were attracted 
by last year’s The American Novels 
and Stories of Henry James. This new 
volume is $6 from the Oxford U. Press. 

In Jacob’s Night (Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50), Wallace Fowlie, in four essays 
on Péguy, Rouault, Maritain and the 
“Myths of Modern Poetry,” indicates 
the persistence of certain modes of 
Christian thinking which, by way of 
France, are making themselves felt 
throughout the world. The author's 
analyses and interpretations are keenly 
challenging. : 

If you like to hear the inner conver 
sations of a genius with himself (for 
more than crazy people talk to them- 
selves), you will find some fascination 
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For Christmas Giving 


HEAVENLY FATHER OF CHILDREN. Francis Cardinal Spellman. $1.50 


A moving prayer, by the Archbishop of NewYork, of faith and hope for man’s resurrection from 
today’s world of lusts and hatreds. 


JESUS, SON OF MARY. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. $2.00 
The life of Christ, written for children, in the familiar style of the famous radio lecturer; with 
four-color illustrations by Rafaello Busoni. 


YOUNG EAGLES. Eva K. Betz. $2.50 


Adventure for teen agers, reflecting the patriotism and idealism of the beginnings of the American 
revolution, with excellent characterization and suspense. 


RETURN TO POETRY: CRITICAL ESSAYS FROM SPIRIT. Edited by John Gil- 
land Brunini, Francis X. Connolly, and Joseph G. E. Hopkins. $3.50 
More than a score of papers by such critics as Alfred Barrett, William A. Donaghy, Leonard Feeney, 
and Theodore Maynard, on the full meaning of poetry in our day. 


THE SAVING SENSE. Walter Dwight, S.J. Intro. by W. Coleman Nevils, SJ. $2.75 
Amusing essays on reading and writing, thinking and praying, blending seriousness with laughter, by 
the late literary editor of America. 

WINDOWS WESTWARD: ROME, RUSSIA, REUNION. 

Very Rev. Stephen C. Gulovich. $2.50 
Answering the question: What chance is there for reunion between the Orthodox Church and Rome, 
save through the medium of the Eastern Rite? 


AS THE MORNING STAR. Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. $2.75 


A reflective biography, centering on the last two years on earth of St. Francis of Assisi; with a dis- 
cussion of his writings and the work of his Three Orders. 


STOP KILLING DRAGONS. George L. Krock, M.M. $2.25 
Delightful pen-pictures of the Chinese scene, from Confucius to chopsticks, fire-crackers to fairy tales, 
by a Maryknoller; illustrated by Mrs. Weda Yap. 


THOSE TERRIBLE TEENS. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. $2.25 


The answer to a maiden’s prayer—or at least her questions; a happily written, but straight-from-the- 
shoulder discussion of adolescence, written for the Catholic high-school girl, and her directors. 


THE WISDOM OF GOD. Fidelis Rice, C.P. $1.75 
Forceful and quotable chapters on the major ills of our day; materialism, defeatism, skepticism; with 
reflections on the Crucifixion as the true antidote. 


CATHOLICISM. Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. $1.25 
Two penetrating essays, and a reading list, intended for those who are intellectually curious about 
Catholic faith and tradition. 


Fordham University Press Books 
FUNDAMENTALS OF LABOR ECONOMICS. Friedrich Baerwald. $4.00 


A survey of employment, income, economic trends, current labor legislation, thoroughly integrated 
with illustrative tables. For general reading as well as for college and labor school classes in eco- 


nomics and sociology. 


A GUIDE TO HISTORICAL METHOD. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. $4.75 


“Perhaps the most comprehensive treatise on historical research, organization, and writing that has 
been attempted in the English language.”—American Historical Review. 


THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE COLLEGE 
OF ST. SCHOLASTICA. $2.50 


A report on the effectiveness of Catholic education for women, based on alumnate surveys; with an 
introduction by Dean Peik of the University of Minnesota. 


The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc. 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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New Pustet Publications 


THE AVE MARIS STELLA 
By REV. M. F. WALZ, C.P.P.S. 


“The Ave Maris Stella’, one of the two hymns sung by Columbus and his crew over 
the “trackless waste of waters”, will produce a fond echo in the hearts of all Christian 
readers of this new treatise on that memorable song. 

Priests will find this book practical for May Devotions, exhortations to Marian Sodalities 
and as sermon material for feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Religious who recite The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary will welcome the 
meditations contained in this treatise on that inspiring Vesper Hymn, which will also serve 
a beautiful purpose in teaching pupils in High Schools. 

Study Clubs will want this book for the fine opportunities it presents for discussions 
on Christian Doctrine. 

Now that the Blessed Virgin Mary is manifesting herself throughout the world in an 
extraordinary manner, all children of Mary will be quick to read of the special love of 
their heavenly Mother. 





12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


WHEN THE WORLD IS HUSHED 
Thoughts on God’s Ways in Life’s Purpose 
By ROSALINA COWAN 
Author of “To Heights Serene” and “Rest Awhile” 


When Twilight in her dusky robes sweeps over earth, her finger on her lips to mute 
the frenzied sounds of day, to dim its dazzling glare, a holy quiet descends upon the earth. 
The pensive mind at such an hour often seeks a solution to the failure of life’s experiences 
to bring the happiness for which the soul hungers. 

It is here and now, “When the World is Hushed”, a little volume, with a modest mien 
but a loving design, steps in to suggest some timely thoughts. 


18mo. — 139 Pages — Cloth, $2.00 


REFLECTIONS FOR EVERY DAY OF THE MONTH 
From the writings of VERY REV. MOTHER MARY 


JOSEPH BUTLER, R.S.H.M. 


A book of devotions to slip in the pocket and use daily. The eight thoughts for each 
day of the month will bring religious or lay reader closer to God, and at the same time 
closer to one of our greatest American nuns—Mother Marie Joseph Butler of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary. This book is designed both for those who have not yet 
become acquainted with Mother Butler, and for those who already know her and are pray- 
ing for the advancement of her cause. The concluding prayers by Cardinal Newman may 
be read in conjunction with the meditations or used alone. 


48mo. — Cloth — Price, $1.00 


LIFE ABUNDANT 


Translated from the fourth French edition of A. A. Arami by the 
Rev. Joseph A. Fredette with preface by the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. 


A book unique in its kind in that it presents profound ideas without the slightest 
sacrifice of theological precision and in a way everybody can clearly understand. 

It is the ideal book for clergy, religious and the laity. It should prove very useful 
for study clubs, catechism teachers, retreat directors and retreatants, and invaluable for 
all courses in religion. Never more should sermons on Sanctifying Grace be avoided as 
“too much theology for the congregation”, “too hard to put across.” 

The author's choice selection of images, anecdotes and apt expressions exemplify and 
vivify. conveying his own masterly grasp of the subject. One who has already preached 
some twenty times on Sanctifying Grace says: “I reread VIVRE (LIFE ABUNDANT) before 
each sermon to stimulate my ideas and clarify their presentation.” 

The subject, Sanctifying Grace, dwarfs all earthly science, as Heaven and the divine 
dwarf the temporal and the terrestrial, “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul”! Without Sanctifying Grace he will indeed lose his soul. 


Ready about December 15th Cloth Probable Price, $3.50 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO. Inc. 
14 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 8, N. Y. p. o. Box 412 
436 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI 1, OHIO p. o. sox 776 
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in the Journals of André Gide (Knopf, 
$5), translated by Justin O’Brien. This, 
the first of a series, carrying up to 19]3, 
The man was tortured by many fears, 
wild hopes, he was wildly emotional, 
and we leave him at the age of forty. 
four still seeking to find himself, and 
still writing as he did at twenty. It jg 
all rather depressing, but it is certainly 
revealing. 

The Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
More, edited by Elizabeth Franceg 
Rogers (Princeton U. Press. $7.50), is 
an expert collection of interest mainly 
to scholars, but also a joy to anyone 
who can manage an easy Renaissance 
Latin. And the second volume of Har. 
ley Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to 
Shakespeare (same publisher. $5), car. 
ries on the high standards of the first, 
and is again written from the viewpoint 
of the play in action. 

A good mixtum-gatherum of tales is 
contained in The American Imagination 
at Work, edited by Ben C. Clough 
(Knopf. $6). This is a mélange of tall 
tales and folk tales, and well illustrates 
what is perhaps most typically Ameri- 
can in humor—the tendency to exag- 
gerate. 

Here are a clutch of short stories, 
The Stories of Ernest Dowson, collected 
for the first time by Mark Longaker 
(U. of Pennsylvania Press. $2), are 
nostalgic and introspective, Catholic in 
spirit and show a “quite delicate treat- 
ment” of “somewhat hackneyed themes.” 
More robust, but still very moving ina 
quiet way are the Irish stories of 
Michael McLaverty, offered in The 
Game Cock (Devin-Adair. $2.75). Most 
of them are tales of the little tragedies 
and big joys of childhood. There are 
mood and atmosphere in all of them 
and a gloriously inherent appreciation 
of the faith. 

But the prize of the year for marvel- 
ous writing goes to J. F. Powers for 
his Prince of Darkness and Other 
Stories (Doubleday. $2.75). Here is a 
young Catholic author who is definitely 
of the first water. I won’t tell you any- 
thing of the stories—just read them! 

A good job on a subject of perennial 
interest is Frank Luther Mott’s Golden 
Multitudes (Macmillan. $5), which is 
not (save in one sense) the story of the 
Klondike. It is a history of best sellers. 
He traces the whole course of the i 
dustry, fad, trend—what you will—from 
the first “best seller” in 1662 (so early, 
here in America?) up to the latest set 
sation. This is interesting reading, pal 
ticularly as a study of popular taste. 

Finally, the collected essays of Fr. 
Walter Dwight, S.J., who was for year 
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the Literary Editor of AMERICA, pro- 
vide some deliciously warm, quaint, 
spiritual and humorous reading hours. 
They are gathered under the title The 
Saving Sense, are edited by Fr. W. 
Coleman Nevils, S.J., are published by 
McMullen for $2.75, and are a treat. 

I hope the whole supplement has also 
been a treat—for you. For some of us, 
it has been—well, yes, a treat. 

An experienced English critic, Hol- 
brook Jackson, shares with us his re- 
flections on a lifetime of reading in a 
very wise and mellow book called The 
Reading of Books (Scribner. $3). The 
author is of the impression that read- 
ing is no less a creative process than 
writing if one knows how to go about 
it in the proper way. This idea is de- 
veloped in his opening section “The 
Reader As Artist.” It is further ex- 
panded in other chapters which bear 
such titles as “The Cult of Ambiguity,” 
“Writing in Disguise,” “Books as In- 
toxicants,” and “The Intellectual Com- 
edy.” 

There is a rather novel and striking 
assortment of reading waiting you in 
A Catholic Reader, edited by Charles 
A. Brady, a frequent contributor to 
America (Desmond & Stapleton. $3). 
Highlights in the collection are Roper’s 
life of St. Thomas More, some transla- 
tions from the Irish, some less familiar 
selections from favorites like Fr. Tabb. 
There is pleasant and even inspiring 
reading here for all tastes. 

Harowp C, GARDINER 





Religion and 
philosophy 


It is just over forty years since Pius X’s 
encyclical Pascendi dominici gregis 
made it clear to the world that the 
vigilant Pastor of Christ’s flock on 
earth was not going to allow his sheep 
to nibble at the seductive growth of 
Modernism. Pius’ vigorous and trench- 
ant document drove (for Catholics at 
least) the last nail in the coffin of a 
long-drawn and bitter controversy. One 
of the great figures moving amid the 
tumult and shouting of that conflict, 
where the Catholic “right” stood rig- 
idly for traditional ideas and methods 
in theology and the Catholic “left” al- 
lowed themselves to be drawn too far 
into the camp of the new “liberalism,” 
was the Dominican, Pére Lagrange. No 
student of theology can have escaped, 


whether he agreed with Pére Lagrange 
or not, the greatness of the man and 
the breadth and depth of his learning. 
His confrere in the Order of Preachers, 
Father Richard T. Murphy, has col- 
lected and translated five essays offered 
by eminent French scholars as a tribute 
to Pére Lagrange on the occasion of 
his sacerdotal golden jubilee in 1935, 
and has supplemented them by one of 
his own, written after Pére Lagrange’s 
death (Pere Lagrange and the Scrip- 
tures, Bruce. $3.75). 

Pére Lagrange’s youth overlapped 
Cardinal Newman’s later years; and 
the great convert’s name and writings 
were by no means unknown in the 
Modernist controversy. It was New- 
man’s misfortune that his name and his 
books—especially the University Ser- 
mons and the Grammar of Assent— 
were used by those with whom he had 
no real sympathy. As a result, the Car- 
dinal was looked at askance by Cath- 
olics who smelt Modernism in his work. 
Philip Flanagan has examined the 
Sermons and the Grammar in his New- 
man, Faith and the Believer (Newman. 
$3.75)—a scholarly and closely-rea- 
soned study which absolves Newman of 
Modernism, but makes clear the errors, 
at least verbal, into which an inade- 
quate philosophical vocabulary and an 
almost unworked field (the psychology 
of faith) betrayed him. 

In The Eternal Quest (Longmans, 
Green. $4) Father William R. O’Con- 
nor of Dunwoodie Seminary has under- 
taken the study of a bit of Thomistic 
teaching about which the only point of 
agreement among commentators is that 
it is “difficult” or even “ambiguous.” 
This is St. Thomas’s doctrine concern- 
ing the natural desire of man for the 
vision of God. Since the Beatific Vision 
is supernatural, how can St. Thomas 
say that we have a natural desire for 
it? This book, says Father O’Connor, 
is written “as a test of the hypothesis 
that the preoccupations and assump- 
tions of the interpreters have served as 
a barrier to the discovery of the true 
meaning of St. Thomas’ teaching.” He 
finds the key to the apparent contradic- 
tions in St. Thomas in the distinction 
between the natural desire of the in- 
tellect for knowledge and the natural 
desire of the will for happiness. 

Father Gerald Vann, O.P., an inde- 
fatigable student of the Common Doc- 
tor, offers us a kind of Thomistic tract 
for the times in his Saint Thomas 
Aquinas (Benziger. $3). Observing the 
split in Christendom between the ra- 
tionalizing, practical West and the in- 
tuitive, contemplative East, he finds in 
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An important new book from 

one whomT.S.Eliot has called 

“the most powerful force in 
contemporary philosophy” 


THE PERSON 
AND THE 
COMMON GOOD 


Jacques Maritain 


Does society exist for each of 
us, or does each one of us exist 
for society ? The problem is an 
eternal one, but today more 
than ever before a clear and 
forthright answer is needed. 


In exploring this problem, Pro- 
fessor Maritain explains the 
distinction between individual- 
ity and personality and goes on 
to show that the common good, 
which is the ultimate aim of 
society, must be something 
ethically good. Professor Mari- 
tain’s approach is essentially 
philosophical, but he relates 
his conclusions to the religious 
and political problems of our 
times. $2.00 


* 


THOMAS 
EDWARD 


SHIELDS 
Biologist, Psychologist, 
Educator 


Justine Ward 


“A beautifully told story about 
a great man. . . a psychological 
study, with penetrating analy- 
sis of personality traits. It has 
deep social and educational 
significance.’ America. $3.50 


* 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
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December 15 is the scheduled release date for 


| Garrigou-Lagrange’s 


THE LOVE OF GOD 
and the 


CROSS OF JESUS 


$4.00 




















| This book, the first of a two-volume translation by Sister Jeanne Marie, 
| O.P., is a major contribution to ascetical theology. Its publication next 
| month will add still another important title to our ever-growing list of the 
| works of an eminent Dominican scholar rated by many as the dean of 
living Catholic theologians. 

| Previously published works of Father Garrigou-Lagrange, all of them at 
present in stock, are— 


GOD: HIS EXISTENCE AND HIS NATURE 


| 

| Volume One: The Existence of God. $3.00 

| Volume Two: The Nature of God and His Attributes. $4.00 
| 





THE ONE GOD. A Commentary on the First Part of St. Thomas's 
Theological Summa. $6.00 


PROVIDENCE. $2.75 
PREDESTINATION. $3.00 


| CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND CONTEMPLATION according to St. 
| Thomas and St. John of the Cross. $3.50 
| 


THE THREE AGES OF THE INTERIOR LIFE, Volume One. $5.00 


Writing in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review (October), Rev. Dr. 
Joseph D. Donovan, C.M., concluded an enthusiastic review of this 
recently-published volume with this eulogy of the author; “He is a 
greater builder than all the medieval rearers of historic cathedrals; 
for he by his efforts is going to be responsible for countless heroic souls 
in the ages to come who without him would not have been heroic.” 
Father Donovan was referring, of course, to the spiritual possibilities 
laid open by Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s sound teaching on the 
ascetical and mystical life. 





B. Herder Book Company 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Thomism a union of East and West and 
a complete metaphysic maintaining a 
balance between discursive reasoning 
and a higher knowledge independent 


of it. 
Windows Westward, by Very Rev. 
Stephen C. Gulovich (McMullen. 


$2.50), examines East and West under 
another aspect—that of the Eastern 
Rites within the Catholic Church and 
the opposed views of Orthodoxy and 
Roman Catholicism. He will not please 
everybody, but he makes a valuable 
addition to the meager library of writ- 
ings on these subjects. 

The name of Father James, the Irish 
Capuchin, is guarantee, to those who 
know his writings, of a thoughtful, 
fresh and profoundly spiritual approach 
to whatever subject he touches. His 
latest offerings are The Person of Jesus 
and The Mother of Jesus (Newman 
Bookshop). These are in no sense biog- 
raphies, but rather meditations, with 
true Franciscan piety, on Our Saviour 
and His Blessed Mother. Father James 
treats of the prayer of Christ—those 
occasions when He went apart to spend 
the night “in the prayer of God”; of 
the union of God and humanity per- 
fected in Jesus; of His Sacrifice and 
its relation to the Mass; of His teach- 
ing, His choice of disciples, His com- 
passion. In writing of Our Blessed 
Mother, he offers an equal wealth of 
solid theological doctrine for prayer 
and thought in his consideration of the 
gifts God bestowed upon her in virtue 
of the divine maternity, from which her 
other graces stemmed. 

Those who desire a scholarly treat- 
ment of the life of Christ, with the 
problems raised by the gospel narra- 
tives and an examination of the con- 
troversies, within and without the 
Church, which they have raised, will 
find satisfaction in The Life of Christ, 
by Giuseppi Ricciotti (Bruce. $7.50). 
The author is professor of Oriental 
Christian History at the University of 
Rome and editor and director of the 
new Italian Catholic Encyclopedia. He 
brings to his task an extensive knowl- 
edge of the scenes, ways and customs 
of the Gospels and a solid knowledge 
of “rationalistic” criticism and the an- 
swers to it. 

After Christ, His Blessed Mother. 
And the great Marian phenomenon of 
our times is Fatima. Here Our Lady 
stood once more upon this earth to give 
us the message of prayer and sacrifice 
that our own age stands so much in 
need of. Our Lady of Light, by Chanoine 
C Barthas and Pére G. da Fonseca 
(Bruce. $2.75), is the exact documen- 





tation of these visitations, an indis- 
pensable source-book for all who would 
know and speak with authority on Our 
Lady of Fatima. William Thomas 
Walsh has drawn upon all the available 
sources as well as upon his own per- 
sonal investigations and his conversa- 
tions with Sister Dores, one of the three 
children who saw Our Lady, and has 
produced Our Lady of Fatima (Mac- 
millan $2.75), in which he makes the 
dry bones of scholarship live. Light 
over Fatima, by Charles C. O’Connell 
(Mercier Press, Cork. 8/6), while hard- 
ly fulfilling the jacket’s promise that it 
does for Fatima what Franz Werfel did 
for Bernadette, is a short, simple and 
readable account of the apparitions. 
Knowledge of this latest visible and 
audible intervention of Our Lady in 
the affairs of men is of surpassing im- 
portance to our troubled postwar age. 
Russia, the United Nations, the build- 
ing of one world and the making of 
peace cannot in God’s designs be sep- 
arated from Fatima. 

Other tributes to our Blessed Mother 
are This Age and Mary, by Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. (Newman. $2.50), a 
series of analyses of and meditations 
on the titles of Our Lady, with their 
applications to our time; The Autobi- 
ography of the Blessed Virgin, by Peter 
A. Resch, S.M. (Bruce. $2.50), which 
takes the words of Mary from the Gos- 
pels and those sentiments from the Old 
Testament which the Church in its 
liturgy attributes to her, and offers 
them to us for pious and profitable 
pondering in our hearts; Mary of Naz- 
areth, by Igino Giordani (Macmillan. 
$2.75), who draws upon the copious 
sources of the Gospels, the Fathers, 
traditions, poetry and art to paint a 
portrait of our Mother and to show her 
as an exemplar for this and for all 
ages; and finally, The World’s Great 
Madonnas (Harper. $4.95)—striking 
demonstration of the universality of the 
devotion which Mary has _ inspired. 
Here are African and Oriental as well 
as European Madonnas, and a collec- 
tion (by Cynthia P. 
Maus) of poems, 
stories, carols, hymns 
and lullabies running 
to well over three hun- 
dred. The accompany- 
ing text is marred by 
some theological inac- 
curacies. 

Give This Man 
Place (Bruce. $2.50) 
is Monsignor Hugh F. 
Blunt’s tribute to the 
Silent Saint, the 
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Catholic Books 


for Christmas giving 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 


The Gospel story in all its 
beauty and attractiveness—the 
Book of Books for Christmas 
reading, providing material for 
much loving meditation. 624 
pp., $3.00, $2.00; de luxe, $5.00 


A SONG 
OF BEDLAM INN 


By Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. 


Ten lyrics, exquisitely attuned 
to the Christmas season—a dis- 
criminating gift for the poetry- 
lover. 20 pp., $.50 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 
FOR HIS LITTLE ONES 


By Grace Keon 
The Gospel stories, simply told, 
with amplifying rhymes and 


full-page pictures. 80  pp., 
$1.25; paperbound, $1.00 





A DREAM 
OF CHRISTMAS EVE 


By Anastasia Joan Kirby 


The Christ-Child and Santa 
Claus, together in a touching 
seasonal tale for the very young. 
22 pp., paperbound, $.35 


Dept. 4-966 


St. Anthony Guild Press 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Your Boy Becomes WHat HE 


Inspiration is the most important factor in the mental 
and moral growth of your young son. Before your boy 
can become the kind of man you ambition him to be, he 
must be inspired—that is, he must come to know and 
admire moral beauty, high ideals, right standards, noble 
conduct, great example. He must grow in imagination, 
too, in sensitiveness, taste and judgment. 

This sort of inspiration comes to your boy—and to 
your girl, too—chiefly through books, the right books, 
a constant supply and joyous use of them. 

The wise old adage says your children become what 
they read. And so, as a thoughtful parent, you are right- 
ly concerned about how to create in them the love and 
habit of good reading. 

Books for the child must be keyed to the right age 
level; else he is not interested. He must have a steady 
supply ; else he forms no regular habit of reading. Above 
all, he must be fascinated by the heroes in his books, 
what they do and say and think; else he will never be 
inspired. 





GROUPS 
P.Boys and Girls, 6 to 8 


Catholic Children’s Book Club 
A.Boys and Girls, 9 to 11 
B. Boys, 12 to 16 


70 E. 45th St.. New York 17 
C.Girls, 12 to 16 


I agree to buy at least 4 selections during the year. Send a 
book each month until further notice to: 


Child’s Name 
Address 
SEN ati oe op mec ts veiw 
Enter this child in Group: O P OA OB QC 
Each month after child has accepted the book, bill me for $1.75. 
Adult’s Name 


Address 
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Photo by Gendreau, N. Y. 


READS 
The Perfect Christmas Gift 


Delight your child (or niece and nephew) and solve 
your Christmas gift problems by giving immediate 
membership in the Catholic Children’s Book Club. 


The CCBC provides a book a month for 4 distinct 
age groups of boys and girls from 6 to 16. It selects 
novels, biographies, travel,. science from manuscripts 
and newest catalogues of all publishers. Moral con- 
tent of all choices is assured. The greatest care is 
taken to choose books which are deeply interesting, 
entertaining, and inspiring to the young reader of 
each age. 


These choices (and alternates, if you want them) 
are mailed monthly to your child, thus saving you 
the worry and effort of frequent shopping. 





Clab Plan Saves You Money 


Enjoy the economies, too. For books usually te- 
tailing at $2 or $3 we bill you at only $1.75 per 
month, after acceptance of the book. Or you cal 
pay for each membership in advance, wholly or it 
part. And each month we send YOU a free News 
Letter telling you what your child is reading. Fil 
out the coupon now, and give your child his member 
ship and his first book at Christmas. 





CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 
A Service of America Press, 70 E. 45th St. N. Y. 1 
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Spouse of Our Lady and Foster-Father 
of Christ. It eschews the saccharinity 
and exaggeration that sometimes pass 
for piety and is one of the few good 
books written about Saint Joseph. 
Christian families should give this book 
place in their homes. 

Of those who followed closest the 
footsteps of Christ, three come up for 
notice in this half-year’s crop of hagi- 
ography. Father Martindale’s Life of 
Saint Camillus (Sheed & Ward. $2.50) 
isa delightful sketch of the incorrigible 
gambler and soldier of fortune, six and 
a half feet tall with a volcanic temper 
and bruising bluntness, who was called 
to found a religious order which tended 
the sick with maternal gentleness. 
Michael de la Bedoyere has put to- 
gether a character sketch of Saint 
Catherine of Siena (The Greatest Cath- 
erine. Bruce. $3), mostly from her own 
yoluminous writings, and has given us 





a fresh study of this woman who 
roamed Europe from end to end, ex- 
horting, counselling kings and counsel- 
lors, popes and inquisitors. Father 
Marion A. Habig, O.F.M., has given us 
a study of the last days of Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi in As the Morning Star. 
(McMullen. $2.75), which is less a 
biography than a series of incidents or 
facets of the saint’s farewell words and 
actions, and is meant for meditation 
rather than mere reading. It might have 
the sub-title: “How to die in the love 
of God.” 

Donald Attwater as editor brings to- 
gether a very disparate company of 
essayists and subjects in Modern Chris- 
tian Revolutionaries (Devin-Adair. $4). 
Protestants Soren Kierkegaard and 
Charles Freer Andrews; Catholics 
Chesterton and Gill; Orthodox Nich- 
olas Berdyaev would be more profitably 
studied separately than rubbing elbows 
a little confusedly within the confines 
of one volume. With this proviso, each 
of the studies is capable and sympa- 
thetic; though G.K.C.’s author is baf- 


fled by Chesterton’s deserting “the re- 
ligious traditions of his own country” 
(shades of Chaucer and Langland!) 
and surrendering “his freedom of con- 
science . . . to the dictates of an in- 
fallible pope.” 

Those of us who are still struggling 
along the road to perfection will find 
plenty of advice and support. Come, 
Follow Me, by B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. 
(Bruce. $2.50), is our old favorite, the 
Imitation of Christ set forth not as a 
spiritual diary but as a series of medi- 
tations. Monsignor Blunt’s The Heart 
Aflame (Bruce. $2.50) and Father L. M. 
Dooley’s The Love of the Sacred Heart 
(Bruce. $2.25) are twin volumes that 
will deepen and enlighten our devotion. 
Msgr. Blunt takes the historical and 
theological foundations of the devotion; 
Father Dooley develops the manifesta- 
tions of the divine, human and euchar- 
istic love of the Sacred Heart and the 
meaning of reparation. The love of 
Christ for us and our growth in the 
love of Christ is the theme of This 
Tremendous Lover, by Father Eugene 
Boylan, O.C.R. (Newman. $3). Father 
James, O.F.M.Cap. offers a series of 
philosophical reflections on the mys- 
teries of God and their significance and 
intimate relation to our lives in The 
Music of Life (Newman. $2.50). 

The great saints, who stand like 
Himalayan peaks through the Christian 
centuries, have a message that is al- 
ways relevant. Saint John of the Cross 
(Newman. $3.25) is a translation of a 
series of lectures by Father Gabriel of 
St. Mary Magdalen, of the Order of 
Discalced Carmelites, and relates the 
saint’s teaching of spoliation of self to 
modern problems of mystical theology. 
Directors of souls should find it useful 
in dealing with those who seem ready 
for higher states of prayer. St. Augus- 
tine, Faith, Hope and Charity is part 
of the Ancient Christian Writers series, 
and is the saint’s Enchiridion translated 
and annotated by Father L. A. Arand 
(Newman. $2.50). It offers a good 
chance for making the acquaintance of 
Augustine in his _non-controversial 
writings. And particular attention ought 
to be called to the projected series on 
the Fathers of the Church, which will 
run to seventy-two volumes. The first 
volume—on the Apostolic Fathers—is 
already out, and sets a fine standard 
for the series. The translations are by 
Fathers F. X. Glimm, J. M-F. Marique 
and G. G. Walsh. The Cima Co. pub- 
lishes the series; the first volume is $4. 

Religious will find old wine in new 
bottles in For Thee Alone, a series of 
conferences by Father H. J. Butler, 
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WHEREON 
TO STAND 


By 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 





What Catholics Believe and Why 


with an introduction by 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


“The best exposition and represen- 
tation of basic Faith and practice. 
. .. WHEREON TO STAND breaks 
through the barrier of inarticulate- 
ness and establishes a good and 
reasonable and clear lane of com- 
munication between those outside 
the Catholic religion and those in- 
side.”—The Commonweal. 


$3.00 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 





nT 


A novel of a girl 
who found strength to 
meet life in the faith 

of her fathers 


IT WAS 
MARY 


y 
Eleanor Arnett Nash 





The popular author of 
Footnote to Life and 
Bachelors Are Made is 
at her best in this heart- 
warming story of Mary 
Hamilton, a simple Irish 
girl who married for love 
and lived to become the 
Mrs. Glidden, grand lady 
of fashion. 


A Selection of the Catholic Book Club 
and The Thomas More Book Club 


At all bookstores - $2.75 


APPLETON - CENTURY 


NOVEMBER 15, 
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1. THis TREMENDOUS Lover. By Rev. M. 
Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. “It would per- 
haps be extravagant praise to suggest that 
this work is comparable to ‘The Introduc- 
tion to the Devout Life,’ but in many ways 
it has appealed to us as a modern version 
of that masterpiece.”—Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record. Choice of Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates, $3.00 


2. DIFFICULTIES IN MENTAL PRAYER. By 
Rev. M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. “A 
vade mecum for priests and religious by 
an experienced psychologist and a com- 
petent student of asceticism and mysticism. 
—Blackfriars. $1.75 


3. THE MysticaL Bopy. By Rev. M. 
Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. The illuminat- 
ing pages of this volume give us proof 
positive that the present era has its own 
Father Faber. $1.75 


4. ARCHBISHOP STEPINAC, THE MAN AND 
His Case. By A. H. Count O’Brien of 
Thomond. The complete, permanent, and 
documented answer to those, and appar- 
ently there are some, who are not yet con- 
vinced that Archbishop Stepinac is a victim 
of “freedom in Titoslavia.” Cloth, illus- 


trated. $1.75 

Paper Cover Editions 

1 to 11 copies ..... $ .60 per copy 
12 copies ..... .50 per copy 
25: copies .... 45 per copy 
50 copies ..... 40 per copy 
100 copies ..... 35 per copy 
500 copies ..... .30 per copy 


| To your own bookseller, or 


The Acwman Bookshop - 


WESTMINSTER, Mp, 


| Please send me the books whose 
numbers I have indicated: 





Ancient Christian Writers 


The Works of the Fathers in Translation 
Edited by 
Johannes Quasten, $.T.D. and 
Joseph C. Plumpe, Ph.D. 


5. Tue EpisTLtes oF ST. CLEMENT OF 
RoME AND ST. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. 
Trans. by James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. 

$2.50 


6. St. AUGUSTINE, THE First CATE- 
CHETICAL INSTRUCTION. Trans. by Jos- 
eph P. Christopher, Ph.D. $2.50 


7. St. AUGUSTINE, FAITH, Hope, AND 
Cuarity. Trans. by Louis A. Arand, 
S.S., S.T.D. $2.50 


8. JuLIANUS PomeERiUs, THE CONTEM- 
PLATIVE Lire, Trans. by Sr. M. Joseph- 
ine Suelzer, Ph.D. $2.50 











9. THE SpiriIruAL DoctTrRINE OF SISTER 
ELIZABETH OF THE TRINITY. By Rev. M. M. 
Philipon, O.P. “Her spiritual doctrine was 
the fruit of long meditation on the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the writings of St. John of 
The Cross, and of the interior teaching of 
the Spirit of God in long hours of contem- 
plative silence.” From the Preface. $3.75 


10. Morats In Poritics AND PROFESSIONS. 
By Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. “This 
book realizes the author’s hope that it will 
prove to be a ‘genuine contribution to the 
science of Moral Theology in the particu- 
lar field with which it is concerned.’ ”— 
Theological Studies. $2.50 


11, THe INTELLECTUAL Lire. By Rev. 
A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. “To every intel- 
lectual worker we would say frankly: ‘Go 
to Pere Sertillanges and do exactly what 
he tells you to do.’”—The Pylon. $3.00 


re. La re 


12. A Rovinc Rectuse. By Peter F. An. 
son. A book of memoirs by a man tom 
between love for the sea and love for 
monastic solitude. $3.00 


13. Tue Music or Lire. By Father James, 
O.F.M.Cap. The author of these essays 
combines the charm of Thoreau with the 
depth that only a true Catholic philoso. 
pher can reach. $2.50 


14, Tue Spirir or Curist. By Father 
James, O.F.M.Cap. This book is full of 
inspiration for all those who are trying 
to live their lives in the spirit of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. $2.50 


15. THE MorHer oF Jesus. By Father 
James, O.F.M.Cap. Contents: Portrait - 
Vocation - Immaculate - Pre-ordained - 
Virgin Mother - Meditation - Queen. 

$2.50 


16. THE Person or jesus. By Father 
James, O.F.M.Cap. “As honey to the taste, 
as melody to the ear, as songs of gladness 
in the heart, so is the name of Jesus,”— 
St. Bernard. $1.50 


17. THE CoLLecTED Works oF FRancis 
THompson. Both the prose and poetry of 
this great Catholic man of letters will be 
published for the first time in one volume 

$5.00 


18. St. Jane Frances Fremyot Dg 
CHANTAL, Her ExuorTATIONS, CONFER 
ENCES AND INSTRUCTIONS. St. Jane Frances 
was in herself a living book written by 
the Holy Spirit. Thoughts from that book 
make up this volume. $3.50 
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19, PARISH PRIESTS AMONG THE SAINTS, 
By Rev. Walter Gumbley, O.P. Biograph- 
ical accounts of 32 parish priests among 
the canonized saints, ranging from four 
priests in the 5th century to the Cure of 

$1.50 


20, THE Pews TALK Back. By Rev. Luke 
Missett, C.P. What do the people in the 
pews expect from the preacher? The best 
way to find out is to ask them. This book 
does just that. $1.50 


21, ANTE ALTARE Del, PRecEs ANTE ET 
Post MissAM. By Rev. Joseph B. Collins, 
gS. and Rev. Raphael Collins. Prayers 
by saints and spiritual writers arranged 
to prepare the priest to celebrate Mass 
with becoming holiness and to enable him 
to make thanksgiving both fervent and 
fruitful. $2.00 


22, PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE AND RoME. By 
Rey. Frederick Copleston, S.J. “We can- 
not recommend too highly the adoption 
of Father Copleston’s book as a manual 
in Catholic seminaries, colleges, and uni- 
versities."—T hought $4.00 


23, MoDERN THOMISTIC PHILOsoPpHy. By 
Rev. R. P. Phillips, D.D. “By far the 
best introduction to Thomist Philosophy 
in the English language that has, as yet, 
to our knowledge, appeared.” — Black- 
frairs 2 vols. $7.50 


24, FUNDAMENTAL Ruprics. By Rev. John 
C. O'Leary. “This manual has our en- 
thusiastic vote as a concise and orderly 
guide to the basic principles which under- 
lie the rubrics and the liturgical legisla- 
tion of the Church.”—American Ecclesi- 
astical Review. $1.75 


25. Seno FortH Tuy Licut. By Rev. 
Robert Nash, S.J. “We have here some- 
thing rare in worthwhile writing for the 
laity and religious. .. . Dip into it where 
you will and you can be sure of finding 
thoughts, practical and penetrating. 
$2.00 


26, Our Lire In Curist. By Rev. W. J. 
Doheny, C.S.C. The purpose of this book- 
let is to help souls to love God and to 
grow in the spirit of prayer. $ .25 


27. THE CompLeTE Works oF ST. JOHN 
OF THE Cross. First American edition of 
Peers’ excellent translation of this great 
Catholic mystic and doctor of the Church. 

3 vols. $15.00 


28. More AsouT Fatima. By Rev. V. 
Montes de Oca, C.S.Sp. “One of the most 
gripping stories you have ever read.”— 
The Catholic Messenger. $ .30 

100 copies $24.00 


29. MonTHLY RECOLLECTIONS WiTH Ex- 
AMINATION OF CONSCIENCE FOR SISTERS. By 
Father Victor, C.P. The fourteen chapters 
of this booklet treat such topics as the 
vows, the rules, and mental and vocal 
prayers, $ .30 


30. HuNTER oF Souts. By Father Ed- 
mund, C.P. Here is the story of a man 
and an idea. The man was St. Paul of 
the Cross; his idea was to preach Christ 
crucified to the world of the eighteenth 
century. $2.75 


31. One WirtH Jesus. By Rev. Paul De- 
Jaegher. “While especially helpful for 
earnest souls on the threshold of the uni- 
tive way, it will open unsuspected vistas 
even for beginners in the spiritual life.” 
—Sponsa Regis $. 75 


32. St. JoHN oF THE Cross. By Father 
Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalene. “Those 
who are terrified that they are ‘wasting 
time’ or succumbing to an oblique indul- 
gence of the emotions by enjoying God 
in pure and simple Faith need reassur- 
ance. Here it is. Every director should 
have a copy.”’—Integrity $3.25 


33. PERFECT OBEDIENCE. By Rev. M. Es- 
pinosa Polit, S<J. “The lovers of Ignatian 
obedience will no doubt appreciate this 
‘sharing of one’s family riches.’ ”"—Ave 
Maria $5.00 


34. NEWMAN, FAITH AND THE BELIEVER. 
By Rev. Philip Flanagan, D.D. “We 
leave these pages very grateful for a 
work of real scholarship and solid worth.” 
—Pax $3.75 


‘7ée NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


35. Mora. TuHEoLocy. By Rev. Heribert 
Jone. This is in clear and crisp form the 
application of theory to practice both in 
the subject matter of First Principles and 
in the treatment of the Commandments 
and the Sacraments. $3.00 


36. THE GospEL oF Jesus CuHrRIsT. By 
Pere M. J. Lagrange, O.P. “No longer 
must we deny ourselves and others the 
most accurate explanation of the Gospel 
text obtainable.” —Sponsa Regis 

2 vols. $7.50 


37. MARRIAGE, THE GREAT MysTERy. By 
Abbe’ Robert Kothen. Translated and ar- 
ranged by Eva J. Ross. Another useful 
addition to our rapidly mounting literature 
on the family. Cloth $2.25 

Study-club edition $1.00 


38. THe Roman MartyroLocy. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Raphael Collins and Rev. 
Joseph B. Collins. Highly edifying and 
useful for religious and laity. $4.00 


39. Our Lapy’s Hours. By Mary Ryan. 
An admirable introduction and guide to 
the richness, profundity and consolation 
of The Little Office. $2.50 


40. TREADING THE WINEPREsS. By Rev. 
William Stephenson, S.J. Choice of the 
Spiritual Book Associates. Practical medi- 
tations on the Passion of Christ. $2.50 


Books to be Published 
for Christmas 


41, Dominican Lire. By Rev. J. P. Joret, 
O.P. $3.00 


42. Tue Lire or SAInT Dominic. By Rev. 
Bede Jarrett, O.P. $2.50 


43. From Hoty CoMMUNION TO THE 
BLESSED TRINITY. By Rev. M. V. Bernadot, 
O.P. $1.50 


44. Essays oF ALICE MEYNELL. $2.75 


45. CATECHISM OF THE Vows. By Father 
Peter Cotel, S.J. $1.00 
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Gift value: distingu ished 





The Catholic Mind 


addresses, 


Information, articles, 


documents, reprinted in full from 
the world press and selected for 
their current importance, lasting 
worth and Catholic thought— 
think of the friends you know 
would value these far above the 
usual Christmas present. With 
them you'll find that this beauti- 
fully bound and indexed monthly 








is highly welcome. 


Catholic Mind. 


RATES: 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


Send a gift card and a year’s subscription 


TO 





STREET 





CITY AND STATE 





TO 





STREET 





CITY AND STATE 





ENTER My Own SusscripTioN []] New [] RENEWAL 
Send bill for these subscriptions to: 








Street, City, State 
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tinguished giving choose the 


1 year subscription: $2.50 
Each additional sub.: $2 


Add $0c for Canada and foreign 
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C.M., who writes in the tradition of 
St. Francis de Sales. Testing the Spirit, 
by Father Felix D. Duffy, C.S.G. (Her. 
der. $2), is a pioneering work which 
offers systematic and practical norms 
for mental hygiene to vocational direc. 
tors in religious communities. It shows 
the need of, and points the way to ac. 
quiring, a healthy balance of mind, 
emotions and will in successful religious 
life. 

For the penitent in the confessional 
Father Alfred Wilson, C.P., writes 
Pardon and Peace (Sheed & Ward, 
$2.50), a thorough study of all the ele. 
ments of the Sacrament of Penance, 
Any Saint to Any Nun, by a Benedic. 
tine of Stanbrook (Kenedy. $2.50), is 
what its title imports—a collection of 
letters of advice of saints of all ages 
to the nuns of their age. Virtues and 
defects of religious are much the same 
in any age; here is the wisdom of the 
ages on your priedieu. The Priest, His 
Dignity and Obligations by St. John 
Eudes (Kenedy. $3) is compiled from 
the writings of the saint who collab- 
orated with M. Olier and St. Vincent 
de Paul in establishing seminaries and 
clergy conferences. The means of 
making pulpit and confessional profit- 
able to souls; the priestly plan of life; 
these are presented in a way quite 
adapted to the needs of our own busy 
time and busy pastors. 

Treasures of the Kingdom, edited by 
T. Everett Harré (Rinehart. $3.98), is 
a rather unequal collection subtitled 
“Stories of Faith, Hope and Love.” It 
is a good collection to dip into and a 
nice gift for Christmas. Or you could 
give Father Martindale’s little two-in- 
one volume The Manifold Mass and 
The Invisible Child (Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50). Baroness De Hueck takes us 
out among the lost sheep whom no 
shepherd seems to bother about in her 
Dear Bishop (Sheed & Ward. $1.75). 
While no pastor can read it without 
searching his conscience, one cannot 
but feel that the author too cavalierly 
and without sufficient charity dismisses 
organized Catholic charity and passes 
rather too severe judgment on the 
Church in the United States. 

To wind up with a war book—but an 
unusual war book. Red Grew the Har- 
vest (Pellegrini, Sydney, Australia. 
15/-) a collection of first-hand narra- 
tives by Sisters of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart working in the Pacific 
islands, gives the terror and the heart: 
break, the pathos and’ at times the 
humor, of nuns in the hands of the 
Japs and of Japs confronted by nuns. 

CHARLES KEENAN 
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Late notices 


The advantage of going to press early 
with a supplement like this is that it 
gives book buyers a chance to think 
things over and choose their gifts to 
themselves or others with some dis- 
crimination. The disadvantage is that 
many books that might be included 
have not yet arrived from the pub- 
lishers. 

Here, then, are a few books which 
the publishers claim to be worthy of 
your attention. We are not passing 
judgment on the books. We’re simply 
saying that it might be worth your 
while to keep your eyes open for them. 

First, there is a first novel by Caryll 
Houselander (Sheed & Ward. $3), 
called The Dry Wood. If the author’s 
fiction matches the excellence of her 
spiritual writing (remember The Reed 
of God?), this will be a piece of work 
for the attention of all Catholic readers. 

The new publishing firm of Desmond 
and Stapleton is very proud of Philos- 
ophy Without Tears ($2), by Arthur 
Little, S.J. This is a dialog and, again, 
is the author’s prior work (Christ 
Unconquered, an epic poem) which 
makes us anticipate a treat. 

The Vanguard Press announces a 
magnificently illustrated book, titled 
The Sierra Nevada: The Range of 
Light, edited by Roderick Peattie 
($4.50). This is one of “the American 
Mountain Series.” 

An interesting political document 
will be Where I Stand, by Harold E. 
Stassen (Doubleday. $2.50). It may 
have a lot of bearing on the coming 
Presidential race and is said to be a 
forthright statement of Stassen’s stand 
on the labor question. 

American history will receive a splen- 
did contribution in The Journals of 
Francis Parkman, edited by Mason 
Wade (Harper. $10, two volumes). 
These are the complete journals, never 
before published, of one of America’s 
great historians. From the same pub- 
lisher comes a biography of interest to 
music lovers. It is Father William 
Joseph Finn’s Sharps and Flats in Five 
Decades ($4). This is the Father Finn 
of Paulist Choir fame. 

Billed as a fascinating work of fron- 
tier history is Pontiac and the Indian 
Uprising, by Howard H. Peckham 
(Princeton U. Press. $4.50). This is the 
frst biography of the Indian Chief 
made famous by Francis Parkman. 

American explorers and discoverers 
fnd their place in Lewis and Clark: 
Partners in Discovery, by John Bake- 
less (Morrow. $5). These are the fa- 


mous Oregon Territory expeditioners. 

More American frontier stories and 
histories will be represented by The 
Alamo, by John Meyers Meyers (Dut- 
ton. $3). Davy Crockett fans may want 
to inspect this. The same publisher an- 
nounces The Letters of Pope Celestine 
VI, by Giovanni Papini ($3). They are 
eloquent reflections by a mythical Pope 
on the troubles of “an age similar to 
ours.” 

Josephina Niggli, whose Mexican 
Village last year won a great deal of 
acclaim, has a new novel Step Down, 
Elder Brother (Rinehart. $2.50), said 
to be “a brilliantly realized attempt to 
write of Mexican life without the 
cliches and types which have been the 
inescapable material of ‘Mexican’ 
novels.” 

Theodore Maynard continues his pro- 
lific work in Catholic biography with 
Humanist As Hero (Macmillan. $2.50). 
This is the life of Saint Thomas More, 
G. K. Chesterton’s “greatest English- 
man.” 

Those who liked Bill Mauldin’s Up 
Front will be eager to take a look at 
his Back Home (Sloane. $3.50). Very 
likely the book will be as brash as his 
earlier one, but it may serve to stir up 
a little examination of conscience. 

Walter Millis, famous for his The 
Road to War, has his say on the story 
of Pearl Harbor in This Is Pearl! 
(Morrow. $4). This is said to be a 
dramatic and completely readable ac- 
count, even if the tale is twice told. 

One of the most important memoirs 
on the war years will be John Gilbert 
Winant’s Letters from Grosvenor Square 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.75). Mr. Winant 
was, you will recall, our Ambassador 
to England. 

In the field of literary history, Van 
Wyck Brooks continues his monumen- 
tal work, filling in the American scene, 
in The Times of Melville and Whitman 
(Dutton. $5). It will probably match 
the easy charm of Mr. Brooks’ earlier 
and authoritative works. H. C. G. 





A beautiful, 


strong portrait of 








MOTHER 
SETON 


An American Woman 
Revised and rewritten by 


LEONARD FEENEY SJ. 


With a gift of style and insight into 
human personality, Father Feeney 
brings to life the exquisite story of 
Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton—Eliza- 
beth of New York. 


By turns, heartwarming, humorous, 
and heartbreaking, Mother Seton un- 
folds the simple tale of the American 
woman who was débutante, bride, 
mother, young widow, convert, nun, 
and a martyr of charity. So great was 
the holiness of her life, as related by 
Father Feeney, that there is every in- 
dication and hope that she will soon 
be raised to the honor of beatification. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


+ 


Happiness, spirit, and humor 
in a new book of verses 


WHEN 
THE WIND 


BLOWS 


By Thomas Butler Feeney, S.J. 





An inspiring collection of delightful 
verses to meet every mood, by a well- 
known Catholic poet and lecturer. A 
book which fills the need, long felt by 
Father Feeney’s many admirers, for a 
collection of his poems in permanent 
form. $2.00 


At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


432 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 
RSS SS ae 
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